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BY  MBS.  ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 

CHAPTER  I. 


rpiIE  PROFESSOR  was  a  man  such  as  wo- 
•L  men,  weak  in  the  moral  sense,  despise  and 
impose  upon.  Sensitive,  gentle,  and  unworldly, 
a  superior  woman  would  feel  a  maternal  ten¬ 
derness  for  him,  a  desire  to  shelter  and  protect, 
coupled  with  a  religious  reverence.  Cora,  his 
young  wife,  was  not  superior  in  the  accepted 
sense,  hut  she  fascinated  and  enthralled  hy  a 
thousand  subtile  charms,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  her  petulance,  willfulness,  and  limitation. 
Had  she  been  false,  she  bad  been  deadly ;  but, 
transparent  as  the  light,  she  evoked  tenderness, 
and  enchanted,  as  a  bright  child  enchants. 

The  Professor  thus 'writes  at  the  opening  of 
our  story. 

It  is  Cora  who  first  speaks  : 

“The  class  bell  is  done  ringing,  Mr.  Lyford.” 

I  could  not  immediately  collect  my  thoughts, 
but  there  was  a  look  upon  the  face  of  Cora  that 

troubled  me. 

“Mr.  Lyford.  darling.  Why  not,  George  ?” 

“Married  people  are  too  free  and  easy  to- 


!  gefher;  but  the  class  is  waiting  and  you  ought 
to  go,  Mr.  Lyford.” 

“  How  long  did  I  sleep,  dear  ?” 

“Did  you  sleep  ?” 

“  Most  certainly.  I  can  not  recall  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  my  dream,  but  I  think  it  was  a 
strange  one.” 

Cora’s  lip  trembled ;  she  turned  her  pretty 
face  aside,  and  then  suddenly  laid  a  cold  hand 
in  mine,  looked  eagerly  into  my  face  and  burst 
into  tears.  At  this  moment  a  messenger  from 
the  college  hastened  my  departure.  I  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  went  out. 

As  I  threaded  my  way  along  the  well-worn 
path,  the  cool  aromas  of  the  fragrant  pines  and 
the  soothing  melody  of  their  whispering  branches 
'<  restored  me  to  myself,  and  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
which  I  had  all  the  time  held  in  my  hand. 

Could  it  be  possible  !  I  had  slept  less  than 
one  minute  !  I  recalled  to  mind,  now  that  the 
class  bell  was  ringing,  when  that  strange  heavi¬ 
ness  overcame  me,  and  I  had  taken  out  my 
watch  from  my  vest  pocket  to  ascertain  the  ex 
act  time.  All  at  once  the  minutest  particulars 
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of  my  vision  returned  to  me — the  fine  old  hunter, 
Rodman,  who  so  manfully  rebuked  my  imbe¬ 
cilities  and  vanities  ;  the  vast  Teocalla  ;  the 
dirge  ;  all — all  came  vividly  back  to  my  mind, 
and  I  felt  a  thrill  of  guilty  delight  as  I  recalled 
the  passionate  beauty  of  Zalinka.  My  cheek 
tingled,  my  foot  moved  with  unwonted  elastic¬ 
ity,  and  I  was  like  one  into  whose  veins  a  re¬ 
vivifying  flame  had  been  poured,  renewing  the 
dews  of  youth  with  the  vigor  of  manhood.  I 
felt  tho  rosy  flush  upon  my  check,  and  the  very 
air  I  breathed  come  laden  with  goblets  upon 
goblets  of  ambrosia,  mingled  with  nectar,  which 
I  imbibed  as  if  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  gods. 

Entering  the  long,  dusky  vestibule,  and  emerg¬ 
ing  into  the  hushed  lecture-room,  I  grew  more 
sobered,  and  better  cognizant  of  the  real,  every¬ 
day  world.  I  dropped  the  sun-bright  coronal 
of  Apollo,  and  was  once  more  tho  grave,  palo 
Professor,  with  a  circle  of  baldness  upon  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  a  voice  not  “musical  as 
is  Apollo’s  lute,”  but  a  little  husky,  and  needful 
to  he  cleared  now  and  then  with  an  emphatic 
hem  !  I  think  my  class  must  have  caught  sight 
of  a  stray  beam  from  my  evanishing  glory,  for 
more  than  ono  student  exchanged  glances  with 
another,  and  gazed  intently  upon  my  face. 

My  subject  lay  upon  tho  metaphysical  side  of 
our  religious  ideas,  and  in  drawing  the  line  of 
demarkation  between  those  faculties  essential 
to  this  world  and  those  which  are  prophetic  of 
another — those  which  are  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  those  which  symbolize  the  heavenly.  I 
plunged  with  a  force  and  certainty  wonderful 
to  myself  into  the  region  of  dreams  and  visions, 
showing  that  here  w-ere  phenomena  pointing 
unmistakably  to  a  state  of  existence  beyond 
this  world,  and  giving  intimations  of  powers 
as  yet  only  in  their  rudimentary  state.  I  showed 
that  the  phenomena  of  dreams  were  of  them¬ 
selves  distinct  and  apparently  unessential  to 
man  as  we  now  find  him,  and  therefore  they 
must  have  a  significancy  beyond  his  present 
stage  of  existence. 

I  showed,  and  my  enthusiasm  kindled  as  I 
went  on,  for  I  am  by  no  means  an  eloquent  man, 
but  a  somewhat  prosaic  Professor,  considered, 
withal,  sound,  and  of  a  reliable  quality  of  mind; 
hut  now  I  was  quite  beyond  myself  in  showing 
that  in  dreams  only  do  we  realize  omniscience 
and  ubiquity,  that  something  for  which  we 
have  no  adequate  word,  by  which  all  things 
past,  present,  and  to  come  are  cotemporary  to 
the  mind  ;  in  dreams  we  are  irrespective  of  time, 
and  the  soul  steps  into  its  eternal  inheritance 
and  super-mundane  experience.  In  dreams  we 
behold  the  worship  of  the  Brahman,  the  Egyp¬ 


tian,  and  the  Aztec  as  one  and  the  same,  exist¬ 
ing  as  a  part  of  human  science  as  palpably  now 
as  thousands  of  years  ago ;  and  wo  move  in  the 
midst  of  this  vast,  stupendous  worship,  great, 
beautiful,  and  prophetic;  proof  of  the  hope  of 
the  growing  man ;  proof  of  the  eternal  signifi¬ 
cancy  of  the  growing  mind,  with  a  reverence 
and  awe  such  as  these  ancient  worshipers  felt 
as  they  swelled  the  processions,  threading  tho 
vistas  of  the  Sphynx,  or  the  diin  caverns  of  the 
Pyramid  and  tho  truncated  Teocalla. 

Every  thought  was  a  palpable  existence  in 
my  own  mind,  every  word  symbolized  a  hidden 
meaning  so  profound  and  so  vivid  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  around  me  became  tinged  with  auro¬ 
ral  tints,  prefiguring  unseen,  eternal,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  realities.  I  went  on  : 

“  We  wake  from  a  dream  in  which  we  have 
experienced  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  passions, 
the  anguish  of  a  life;  wo  move  amid  scenes  and 
are  surrounded  by  persons  with  neither  of  which 
have  we  had  any  prior  acquaintance;  the  smile 
of  beauty  thrills  the  chambers  of  the  soul ;  the 
ear  vibrates  with  tenderness  at  words  new  to 
the  sense ;  tho  eye  reads  an  unknown  tongue 
with  the  freedom  of  its  vernacular  ;  and  here 
are  persons  and  events  stirring  the  living, 
breathing  man  to  the  center  of  his  being,  and 
covering  a  vast  area  in  time  and  space,  and  yet 
the  finger  upon  the  dial  has  advanced  but  a  sec¬ 
ond  of  time,  and  tho  heart  lias  hardly  repeated 
its  round  of  pulsations.  Fearfully,  wonderfully 
are  we  made;  we  carry  within  us  the  omnis¬ 
cience  of  a  God,  and  we  know  it  not;  we  thrill 
to  the  facts  which  exist  only  because  we  ate 
immortal,  and  yet  we  grope  about  for  the  proofs; 
we  are  responding  to  realities  that  are  a  part 
of  the  eternal  hereafter,  and  yet,  like  reptiles 
that  crawl,  we  refuse  to  read  the  heavens;  like 
beasts  that  perish,  we  ignore  the  internal  con¬ 
sciousness  that  we  are  immortal  and  eternal.” 

As  I  ceased,  for  I  stopped,  I  never  knew  how 
or  why,  my  class  responded  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  and  arose,  silent  and  reverently,  with  a 
sweet,  solemn  thoughtfulness,  and  went  out. 

Never  had  I  so  exulted  in  the  consciousness 
of  existence;  never  had  I  so  felt  the  affluence, 
the  effulgence  of  our  humanity.  I  could  have 
sung  aloud  with  delight,  and  embraced  even  my 
enemy  with  tenderness  and  love.  I  beheld  a 
blossom  by  the  way-side,  and  I  stopped  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  an  admiration  so  new  and 
unwonted  that  it  thrilled  me  to  the  soul.  All 
that  I  beheld  responded  to  some  great  or  lovely 
archetype. 

As  I  entered  my  own  door,  I  felt  such  a  re¬ 
newal  of  my  first  passionate  love  for  Cora  that 
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I  hastened  in  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and  call 
her  by  every  endearing  epithet.  I  opened  the 
library  door — no  Cora  there  !  I  hastened  to  our 
chamber ;  it  had  a  cold,  sepulchral  look  that 
chilled  me  to  the  heart. 

“  Cora,  dear  Cora,”  I  cried. 

There  was  no  response.  At  length  the  door 
from  the  hall  opened,  and  Hannah,  the  small 
servant,  6tood  before  me. 

“  Whore  is  Mrs.  Lyford  ?  ”  I  asked,  for  no 
American  would  say  ‘‘your  Mistress”  to  a 
servant. 

“  She  told  me  to  tell  you  she  had  gone  home,” 
was  the  reply,  and  she  opened  her  round,  bright 
eyes,  and  twirled  the  corner  of  her  apron,  as  if 
some  doubt  rested  upon  her  mind. 

I  bade  her  shut  the  doors,  and  take  good 
care  of  the  house  till  our  return. 

Oh,  how  the  face  of  things  bad  become 
changed!  I  could  not  understand  what  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Cora  meant,  but  I  felt  it  had  an  ill 
portent.  I  felt  as  if  the  gorgeous  world  which 
had  been  opened  before  me  wore  all  an  unreal 
phantasy,  fading  into  night  and  darkness.  The 
strange  innor  light  which  had  so  illumined  my 
being  was  suddenly  quenched.  Doubt,  distress, 
— limitation  usurped  the  springs  of  being,  and 
I  no  more  drank  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  but  fell 
back  to  my  old  self,  the  honest,  prosaic  Pro¬ 
fessor.  I  felt  my  head  decline,  and  thought  of 
my  little  spot  of  baldness! 

“All  this,”  I  said  mentally,  “because  a  wo¬ 
man  frowns.  Cora  is  very  pretty,  but  her  ca¬ 
prices  are  troublesome.” 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  Mrs.  Pyncham’s 
door,  and  raised  the  little  iron  knocker,  which 
I  let  fall  with  a  slam.  The  house  was  small 
but  neat,  and  the  low  rooms  contrasted  with  the 
many  elegancies  and  comforts  with  which  1 
had  surrounded  Cora.  I  thought  of  this  with 
a  grim,  bitter,  mean  spirit,  unlike  my  real 
self. 

The  Widow  Pyncham  soon  made  her  appear¬ 
ance,  sniffling  and  holding  up  her  two  hands, 
cased  in  a  pair  of  black  gloves,  the  fingers  of 
which  had  been  cut  otf. 

“Did  I  ever  think  things  would  come  to  this 
pas*?”  she  exclaimed. 

“  Whero  is  Cora  ?  ” 

“You’ve  broke  her  heart,  you  have.  Oh! 
you  talse,  double-faced  hypocrite  !  ” 

Without  heeding  her  by  no  means  flattering 
estimate  of  me,  I  opened  the  door  of  an  inner 
room,  and  there  was  poor  little  Cora,  curled  up 
in  a  big  armed  chair,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  I  was  angry  and  distressed,  but 
the  sight  of  her  tears  quite  subdued  me.  I 


lifted  her  slight  form  in  my  arms,  and  sat  down 
with  her  upon  my  knee. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child  ;  tell  me 
what  has  happened.” 

“  How  is  your  time,  Cora,  to  show  that  you 
will  not  be  put  upon ;  nor  put  up  with  his  fine 
notions.” 

“  Shut  up,  Mother,  will  you?”  cried  Cora. 
But  she  relapsed  into  such  a  fit  of  crying  and 
sobbing  that  I  grew  alarmed. 

“  Let  me  take  you  home,  darling,  and  talk  it 
all  over  there.  Come,  do  not  cry  any  more,  my 
precious  child.” 

At  this  she  cried  a  great  deal  more,  and  pushed 
me  away  with  such  violence  that  one  of  the 
rings  upon  her  fingers  snapped  asunder. 

“  A  bad  sign,  Cora.  The  very  worst  sign  in 
the  world  !  The  wedding  ring,  too  !  ”  And 
Mrs.  Pyncham  held  up  a  piece  in  each  hand, 
between  her  thumb  and  fingers,  the  points  of 
all  the  rest  stretched  out  in  a  sort  of  horror — 
mere  brown  tips  from  the  black  gloves. 

“  Oh  dear,  dear !  it  is  all  so  dreadful  !  Some¬ 
body  will  write  a  story  about  me— ‘  The  For¬ 
saken  Wife,’  or  ‘  The  False  Husband,’  or  ‘The 
Broken  Bing,’  or  something  just  as  dreadful  ; 
and  people  will  come  to  look  at  me  as  the  origi¬ 
nal,  just  as  if  I  were  a  two-headed  calf,  or  some 
monster!  Oh  dear,  dear!”  ejaculated  Cora. 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself  at  this  ridiculous 
speech.  I  kissed  her,  despite  of  her  struggles  to 
prevent  me,  and  burst  again  into  uncontrollable 
laughter;  for  a  man  is  always  amused  more 
than  made  angry  at  an  absurd  speech  from  a 
pretty  woman. 

“  Ob,  you  monster  of  monsters  !  ”  ejaculated 
the  widow,  lifting  up  both  hands,  with  every 
finger  distended  to  the  utmost.  “  You  monster, 
to  laugh  when  your  wife  is  dying  broken¬ 
hearted  !  ” 

Cora  lifted  herself  up  ;  first  shaking  out  her 
dress,  and  pushing  back  her  curls  ;  then  she  put 
a  hand  upon  each  side  of  my  face  and  held  me 
fast,  and  bringing  her  eyes  quite  close  to  mine, 
she  flung  out  three  words  with  a  force  and  em¬ 
phasis  that  quite  confounded  me. 

“  ‘Zalinka,  beautiful Zalinka  !’  there,  now!” 

“  It  was  a  dream,  Cora  ;  a  strange  dream  !  ” 

“  People  dream  of  what  is  running  in  their 
heads.” 

“  Y'ou  foolish  child  !  can  we  help  our  dreams  ?  ’ 

“How  would  you  like  me  to  wake  out  of  a 
sound  sleep  and  cry  ‘Frederick!  adorable  Fred¬ 
erick  !’  ” 

Cora  said  this  with  an  air  that  was  quite  en¬ 
chanting  ;  clasping  her  two  hands  and  rolling 
up  her  eyes  much  in  the  tragedy  style. 
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'  “Dream  as  much,  as  you  like,  darling,  but 
have  no  ■waking  dreams.” 

“  Who  is  to  know  that  a  man  has  only  sleep¬ 
ing  dreams,  when  you  were  all  so  sly  ?  ’  inter¬ 
posed  Mrs.  Pyncham. 

“Oh  !  do  shut  up,  Mother  ;  I  can  fight  my  own 
battles ;  where  is  my  hat  ?  George,  now  tell 
me  true,  honest,  honor  bright,  who  isZalinka?” 

“  A  creature  of  my  dream,  Cora,  nothing 
more.” 

“  Nothing  more  !  What  more  do  you  want  F 
I  say,  George,  I  will  not  go  home,”  and  she 
tossed  the  hat  into  the  chair  and  burst  into  tears 
again. 

“  Don’t  he  a  little  footy,  Cora,  or  I  shall  want 
to  go  to  sleep  and  dream  again.” 

“  No  you  won’t ;  I’ll  keep  an  eye  upon  you  ! 
Yes,  indeed,  I’ll  go  home,  and  know  when  next 
you  dream.” 

Cora  said  this  a  little  sharply,  and  yet  she 
yielded  to  her  natural  sweetness  so  far  as  to 
smile  somewhat,  as  she  put  on  her  hat,  and 
picked  out  the  hows  with  much  care  and  gave 
the  whole  affair  a  pull  and  a  toss,  shook  out  her 
dress  and  pulled  on  her  gloves,  and  then  glanced 
at  the  looking-glass,  to  see  if  all  was  right. 

“  Upon  my  word  !  my  poor  hit  of  a  nose  is 
quite  red  from  crying ;  what  shall  I  do,  George  ?” 

“Drop  your  vail,  child,  and  avoid  tantrums 
in  all  time  to  come.” 

“  Oh,  you  old-fashioned,  tiresome  old  fellow  ! 
By  -by,  Mother;  come  round  and  get  the  rose¬ 
bush  I  promised  you,  and  bring  round  that 
recipe  to  make  jelly ;  it’s  perfectly  delicious, 
George,  and  I’ll  make  some  for  you,”  and  Cora 
kissed  her  mother’s  dry  cheek,  put  her  arm 
within  mine,  and  we  went  home  together. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Ik  which  the  Professor  relates  nis  Dream 

—  Good  Reasons  for  Moral  Perplexity. 

SHALL  record  my  singular  experience  in 
dream-land,  not  knowing  what  may  come  of 
it,  for  truly  my  daily  life  is  modified  thereby  ;  I 
being  conscious  of  an  unwonted  fullness  of  be¬ 
ing,  and  an  occasion  of  joyfulness  that  I  had 
supposed  lost  to  me,  with  the  loss  of  the  early 
Hush  of  youth.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  it  was  a 
dream,  but  rather  an  awakening  of  memory  ;  a 
consciousness  of  a  forgotten  life  !  As  this  record 
is  revived  in  my  mind  so  clearly,  so  vividly,  I 
find  my  educated  and  traditional  conscientious¬ 
ness  is  pricked  through  and  through  by  feelings 
akin  to  remorse,  when  I  look  on  the  sweet  face 
of  Cora. 


But  here  is  my  dream,  and  the  question  asked 
by  me  of  my  friend  and  compagnon  de  voyage, 
Rodman  : 

“  Do  you  believe  in  snakes  ?  I  mean,  do  you 
believe  that  they  have  a  power  so  to  transform 
themselves  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  observer 
that,  from  being  revolting  reptiles,  they  seem 
‘Angels  of  Light,’ resplendently  beautiful,  and 
creatures  to  he  caressed,  admired — even  wor¬ 
shiped  ?  ” 

“  In  course,  I  believe  the  varmints  can  bam¬ 
boozle  a  man  into  liking  them,  but  I  don’t  know 
as  I  comprehend  all  them  gay  and  festive  words 
of  yourn.” 

“  I  was  thinking,  Rodman,  of  what  happened 
to  me  not  far  from  where  we  now  are,  something 
like  forty  years  ago.  I  was  a  younger  man 
then,”  and  I  knocked  the  ashes  from  my  pipe 
with  a  sigh. 

“  Never  make  a  period  with  a  sigh,  man. 
You  are  young-  enough  now,  and  handsome 
enough,  as  to  that.” 

“  Well,  well ;  I  never  thought  to  come  hack 
here  again.  (Strange  things  happen  in  the  world. 
Least  of  all,  Rodman,  did  I  ever  expect  to  see 
you  again,  old  hoy.” 

“  Worse  things  might  come  to  you  than  that ; 
we’ve  had  many  a  pooty  hunt  together,  and  I 
shouldn’t  mind,  George,  having  you  roll  me  in 
my  last  blanket.  But  you  had  a  story  to  tell ; 
out  with  it,  for  when  a  man’s  seen  two  genera¬ 
tions  ’t  is  n’t  cheery  to  look  behind  him.  The 
old  trail  is  always  a  melancholy  one.” 

Rodman  replenished  the  camp  fire,  and  I  my 
pipe,  and  seeing  the  stars  clear  and  the  woods 
silent,  for  there  was  no  wind,  nothing  hut  the 
sound  of  the  distant  falls,  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  ground,  fragrant  with  pine  boughs,  and  we 
talked  till  the  stars  began  to  pale  in  the  east. 

THE  STORY. 

“We  were  encamped,  as  now,  upon  the  Gila, 
a  party  of  young  men,  all  from  good  families, 
gay,  careless  hoys,  who  were  wild  for  adventure, 
fresh  from  our  studies,  and  heartily  sick  of  the 
dull  routine  of  civilized  life. 

“  Tou  must  know  I  have  a  peculiar  mark 
upon  the  breast ;  you  shall  see  it — it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  red  as  now,  hut  generally  a  pale  shade  of 
pink.” 

“  Were  yon  horn  with  that  mark,  George  ?” 
asked  Rodman,  gravely. 

“Certainly;  why  do  you  ask?” 

“  Because,  man,  you  are  not,  to  my  mind, 
what  you  ought  to  he,  with  a  mark  like  that 
upon  your  flesh.  It  seems  like  God’s  sign  for 
you  to  work  for  him.” 
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“  That  is  true,  Rodman ;  I  am  not  what  I 
ought  to  be,  nor  what  my  mother  used  to  hope 
I  might  be.  I  remember  how  tenderly  she  used 
to  kiss  my  ‘little  cross.’  ” 

“Mothers  enymost  pitch  their  children  into 
heaven  by  praying  for  them.  But  go  on.” 

“  Well,  this  little  mark  is  red,  as  you  now  see 
it,  always  before  some  event  of  importance 
transpires;  its  redness  betokens  danger,  dis¬ 
tress,  or  joy — triumph.  I  anticipate  something 
decisive  and  noteworthy  impending  over  me, 
whenever  my  little  cross  is  suffused  with  color. 
“I  had  left  my  companions  higher  up  the  stream, 
for  I  grew  tired  of  their  noisy  mirth,  and,  with 
my  gun  over  my  arm,  leaped  a  hideous  earth¬ 
quake  crevasse,  and  descended  the  stream  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls.  I  leaned  my  back  against  that 
huge  sycamore  yonder,  and  fell  into  a  reverie 
engendered  by  the  softness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  spot.  I  must  have 
slept,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  became 
assured,  in  my  own  mind,  whether  what  trans¬ 
pired  was  not  ail  of  it  a  dream.  I  heard  the 
most  delicious  music  that  ever  ravished  human 
ear — silvery  bells  chiming ;  cool,  delicious  water- 
drops  falling  in  musical  cadence ;  soft  and 
dreamy,  stealing  the  breath,  came  the  sounds 
over  the  senses. 

“  I  beheld  a  young  girl,  half  Aztec,  it  seemed, 
and  half  Spanish ;  one  of  those  phantoms  of 
beauty  to  be  found  only  in  this  delightful  re¬ 
gion,  dancing  one  of  those  peculiar  dances 
which  have  that  grace  and  swimmingness  of 
movement  akin  to  the  undulations  of  the  sea. 
With  rounded  arms'  gently  raised,  now  above 
her  head,  and  now  curved  nearly  to  her  feet, 
bending,  waving  her  pretty  head  and  lovely 
shoulders,  she  seemed  in  an  ecstacy  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  ;  I  gazed  in  wonder 
not  unmingled  with  fear  as  the  dance  went  on, 
for,  strange  to  say,  her  companion  in  the  dance 
was  a  huge,  hideous  rattlesnake.  I  dared  not 
move  or  speak.  I  doubted  if  both  were  not 
snakes,  and  again  I  doubted  if  either  were  a 
snake — if  both  were  not  girls  of  the  sunny  South, 
stealing  away  the  soul  by  their  grace  and  beauty. 

“1  had  thrown  my  sombrero  upon  the  turf,  and 
my  breast  was  hare  to  the  slight  wind  that  stole 
down  the  ravine.  I  must  have  moved,  for  all  of 
a  sudden  the  serpent  darted  forward  and  buried 
his  fangs  here,  just  above  the  pap  and  below 
the  cross.  I  saw  the  girl  strike  the  monster 
down  with  her  small  hand,  and  I  felt  a  pair  of 
cool  lips  encircling  the  wound.  I  knew  no  more. 
I  was  gone  to  that  oblivion  fearful  to  consider, 
devoid  of  all  thought,  sense,  motion. 

“Slowly,  dreamily,  a  half  consciousness  re¬ 


turned.  so  sweet,  so  delicious,  that  I  seemed 
truly  lapped  in  Elysium.” 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  Rodman,  who  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  rolled  his  eyes 
gravely  to  mine,  without  stirring  his  neck  in  the 
least. 

“You  must  have  had  a  pooty  considerable 
a  time  of  it,  George,  but  suppose  you  drop  the 
high-fe-luting  and  stick  to  the  main  facts.” 

Thus  admonished,  I  went  on  :  “I  now  beheld 
a  group  of  those  slim,  delicate  natives,  the  relics 
of  the  old  Indian  population,  so  ruthlessly 
slaughtered  by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  who 
were  busily  employed  in  making  a  circular  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  light  soil,  under  the  direction  of 
the  beautiful  girl  I  had  before  seen.  Having 
sunk  this  to  a  considerable  depth,  they  brought 
forward  an  immense  cauldron  of  terra  cotta,  and 
settled  it  firmly  into  the  hole.  Into  this  was 
east  aromatic  oils,  and  splits  of  wood. 

“At  a  motion  of  the  girl,  who  approached  the 
cauldron  with  a  stern  face.  I  observed  she  was 
followed  by  the  huge  rattlesnake  which  had 
performed  his  part  in  the  dance  with  her.  She 
lifted  up  a  silver  wand,  tipped  with  opal  stone, 
and  pointed  to  the  cauldron.  There  was  a  look 
from  the  serpent  of  almost  human  deprecation  ; 
hut  she  was  unrelenting,  and  the  creature  lifted1 
himself  upward,  fold  above  fold,  and  slid  within 
its  depths.  Instantly  there  was  a  crash  of  angry 
rattles,  a  rush  as  of  a  strata  of  wind,  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  same  species,  and  its  mate,  swelled 
the  burden  of  the  cauldron.  One  of  the  natives 
flung  a  burning  torch  within,  and  a  pyramid 
of  pure  flame  ascended  from  the  midst.  I  saw 
the  two  writhe  and  whirl  in  rapid  gyrations — 
lift  themselves  in  a  tall  column  from  the  center, 
and  then  were  lost  amid  the  fierce  burning  of 
the  oils  and  aromatic  woods.  The  natives  joined 
hands  in  a  dance  ;  but  the  girl  stood  unmoved, 
hearing  her  silver  wand  aloft;  and  again  all 
was  silent,  and  I,  unconscious  of  all  hut  a  deli¬ 
cious  sense  of  repose.” 

“It  may  be  you  hanker  after  that  kind  of 
woman  life !  ”  retorted  Rodman.  “  What  hap¬ 
pened  after  this  ?  ” 

“  I  felt  myself  lifted  upward  and  borne  along 
at  a  slow  pace.  I  tried  to  open  my  eyes,  tried 
to  speak,  hut  in  vain.  I  heard  a  low  dirge 
chanted  in  the  distance,  and  believed  that  my 
own  burial  was  at  hand.  Could  it  he  that  they 
thought  me  dead  ?  could  it  he  that  I  was  to  he 
consigned  a  living,  breathing  victim  to  the  earth 
by  these  ignorant  barbarians  ?  I  could  not 
move  hand  nor  foot.  Horrible  visions  flitted 
through  my  brain.  Dismal  yells  and  fiery  cor- 
u'cations  filled  me  with  dismay.  I  saw  shapes 
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Lending  over  me,  every  one  of  whom  seemed 
compounded  of  elemental  flame,  and  who, 
pointing  to  their  breasts,  showed  a  word 
written  thereon  which  I  strove  frantically  to 
decipher,  hut  in  vain. 

‘‘The  dirge  grew  more  loud  and  solemn,  the 
air  was  heavy,  damp,  and  confined.  I  now  be¬ 
come  conscious  that  the  procession  was  thread¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  a  vast  temple  or  pyramid, 
the  stony  chambers  of  which  were  filled  with 
gigantic  columns  and  statuary  representing  the 
ancient  Aztec  divinities.  With  difficult  feet  my 
hearers  ascended  the  innumerable  steps  leading 
to  the  truncated  apex  of  this  vast  Teocalla,  and 
I  felt  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  men,  weary 
with  their  burden.  The  chant  died  away  in  the 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  then  the  turn  of  an 
angle  brought  the  melancholy  sound  in  full  di¬ 
apason  to  the  ear. 

“Reaching  the  area  above,  the  cool  midnight 
air  stole  through  a  latticed  chamber,  and  the 
dim  stars  glowed  like  burning  gems  from  the 
blue  empyrean.  I  no  longer  struggled  with 
my  fate.  I  was  unable  to  move,  hut  I  felt  nei¬ 
ther  dread  nor  suffering,  nothing  hut  a  soft 
languor  and  sense  of  repose.  I  saw  through 
my  closed  lids. 

“  Looking  upward  I  beheld  an  immense  cross 
rising  in  the  pale  light,  solemn  as  the  night  of 
the  Crucifixion.  It  was  composed  of  stone,  elab¬ 
orately  carved,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
At  the  base  was  the  hollow  Sacrificial  Stone, 
over  which  swept  masses  of  fine  cotton,  which 
trailed  upon  the  floor,  and  was  decorated  with 
flowers.  Priests  were  swinging  censers  of  in¬ 
cense,  and  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  large  obsid¬ 
ian  mallet,  which  one  of  their  number  swung 
to  and  fro,  as  if  eager  to  try  its  weight  upon  my 
brain. 

“  I  felt  myself  lifted  upward  and  laid  upon 
the  Stone  of  Sacrifice.  Low  sobs  were  audible, 
and  the  same  lovely  girl  I  bad  before  seen  knelt 
down  beside  me.  The  High  Priest  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  shoulder  and  said  : 

“  ‘  Is  it  well,  Zalinka  ?  ’ 

“  1  It  is  well,  my  father.’  Then  she  arose 
and  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and  cried,  implor¬ 
ingly,  1  Give  him  to  me  for  this  night  only. 
Leave  me,  my  father,  for  I  saved  him  once ; 
and  then  I  bow  to  the  gods.’ 

“  ‘  So  he  it,  my  daughter  and,  waving  his 
hand,  the  conclave  departed. 

“  Then  Zalinka,  kneeling  beside  me,  raised  the 
white  folds  from  my  breast,  and  gazed  upon 
my  little  cross  with  a  weird,  sad  face.  She  re¬ 
ceded  from  my  side  and  looked  up  at  the  stony 
cross  towering  above  us,  and  sighed  heavily, 


“  ‘  I  will  save  him  !  He  shall  not  die  !’  she 
murmured. 

“Again  she  approached  me  ;  she  laid  her  cool, 
beautiful  cheek  to  mine,  she  placed  her  lovely 
arms  around  my  neck  and  whispered,  tenderly, 
passionately,  words  in  a  language  hitherto  in¬ 
comprehensible,  but  now  known  and  familiar 
to  me.  Suddenly  she  arose  and  pushed  a  stone, 
which  moved  in  its  silent,  groove,  and  the  side 
of  the  cross  revealed  a  subterranean  passage, 
descending  into  the  interior  of  the  structure. 
Then  it  seemed  as  if  a  weight  were  removed 
from  my  senses,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  cry¬ 
ing,  ‘  ‘Zalinka,  beautiful  Zalinka.’  ” 

It  appears  these  words  were  audibly  spoken, 
as  my  vision  receded,  and  caused  Cora  no  little 
irritation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Sister  Electa — Opinions  op  a  Shaker— Cora  I 
— A  Pretty  One  Talks. 

_ 

TN  this  veritable  story  which  I  am  recording,  j 
I  shall  permit  the  Professor  to  relate  his  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  his  own  way,  reserving  to  mj'self 
the  historian’s  privilege  of  filling  up  the  details 
as  events  may  transpire. 

Sister  Electa,  who  was  now  an  inmate  in  tbe 
family  of  the  Professor,  had  sought  him  many 
years  before  the  opening  of  our  stoiy,  and  in  a 
few  simple  words  explained  that  she  wished  to 
place  herself  under  his  tutelage  for  tbe  sake  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  which  had  been  de¬ 
nied  her  under  tbe  austere  rule  of  the  Commu¬ 
nity.  The  bachelor  student  at  first  was  greatly 
embarrassed  at  this  proposition,  coming  from  a 
staid,  handsome  girl,  whose  nun-like  aspect  pre¬ 
sented  no  little  attractions  to  a  man  so  simple- 
hearted,  studious,  and  unworldly  as  our  good 
Professor;  but  the  straight-forward,  matter-of- 
fact  way  in  which  the  young  Electa  made  her 
wants  known,  not  only  assured  him,  but  totally 
blinded  bis  eyes  to  tbe  many  attractions  which 
concentered  themselves  under  her  uncouth  dres3 
and  simple  manners. 

She  was  hungering  and  thirsting  for  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  she  had  no  vestige  of  the  vanity  and  the 
coquetry  supposed  to  he  inherent  in  the  sex,  and 
once  admitted  to  the  storehouse  of  ideas,  she 
bent  her  large  spiritual  eyes  over  the  hook  and 
lost  all  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  her 
teacher,  who  felt  a  pride  in  seeing  that  she  kept 
up  with  tbe  class  of  students  in  the  College,  and 
went  beyond  most  of  them  in  clearness  and 
thoroughness  of  comprehension. 

At  intervals  she  returned  to  the  Shaker  Com- 
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rnunity,  remaining  with  them  through  the  long 
vacations  of  the  College,  and  returning  to  her 
studies  again  with  renewed  zest  and  enthusiasm. 
Thus  years  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  dreamy 
content,  "both  teacher  and  pupil  feeling  the  need 
of  each  other;  both  feeling  a  gentle  roundness 
of  life  by  this  pure  companionship,  but  neither  j 
breast  stirred  by  any  deeper,  dangerous,  or  more 
absorbing  passion  for  the  other.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  friendship,  such  as  can  exist  between  the 
sexes  only  when  the  pursuits  of  the  two  are  in¬ 
tellectual. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  seclusions  that  Electa 
returned  to  find  her  friend  a  married  man. 
The  heart  of  the  fair  student  certainly  con-  J 
tracted  with  a  pang  at  this,  for  marriage  occu-  I 
pies  no  place  in  the  Shaker  vocabulary ;  and 
everywhere  marriage  is  a  sort  of  domestic  earth-  | 
quake,  tearing  asunder  cherished  relations,  and  1 
burying  under  a  lava-tide  much  that  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  of  lovely  seeming  in  the  experience  j 
of  the  parties. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  thoughts 
or  emotions  of  Electa,  the  Professor  never  once  I 
thought  that  bis  beloved  pupil  would  feel  aught 
but  delight  in  the  augmented  happiness  of  her 
friend,  and  he  hastened  to  bring  the  two  women 
together  with  an  almost  childish  delight.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  instincts  and  intuitions  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  were  of  that  genial,  wholesome  kind  that 
only  persons  somewhat  akin  in  character  were  j 
drawn  into  the  sphere  of  intimacv  with  him,  ! 
and  the  young  wife  and  favorite  pupil  became 
at  once  attached  friends. 

Sister  Electa  was  domesticated  in  the  family, 
and  this  new  experience  of  the  Professor  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  left  poor  little  Cora  ill  at  ease,  j 
and  rendered  the  presence  of  a  wise,  discriminat¬ 
ing  friend  exceedingly  grateful  to  her.  Cora 
was  so  pretty,  so  child-like,  and  petulant,  that 
she  kept  all  about  her  in  a  perpetual  and  not 
unharmonious  ferment.  The  Professor  was  cer¬ 
tainly  greatly  hindered  in  his  pursuits  by  her 
exactions,  but  he  bore  it  patiently,  and  submitted 
to  her  whims  with  a  gentle  docility  quite  touch¬ 
ing  to  witness. 

Not  long  after  the  Professor  commenced 
dreaming,  Cora,  who  had  followed  his  retreating 
figure  with  a  serious  face  aDd  wistful  eyes,  arose 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  wo-begone  air.  It  was  as  painful  to  see 
her  distressed,  as  it  is  to  see  the  unnatural 
thoughtfulness  of  a  young  child.  She  was  per¬ 
plexed  and  troubled,  w-ithout.  clearly  understand¬ 
ing  whether  she  had  reason  for  so  being.  She 
felt  as  if  something  had  been  lost  to  her,  but 
could  not  tell  what  it  was. 


Suddenly,  she  turned  to  Sister  Electa,  who  sat 
at  her  needle,  and  exclaimed  : 

“  Sister  Electa,  you  have  never  told  me  why 
you  left  the  Shakers.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  I 
wish  I  could  go  and  join  them.” 

“  Thee  is  a  foolish  child,  Cora.  Thee  does  not 
know  what  will  please  thee.” 

“  I  know  all  that — I  know  I  am  had,  and 
weak;  don’t  fret  me,”  and  her  delicate  chin 
quivered.  “  Tell  me  why  you  came  away  ; 
there ’s  a  dear.” 

“  Why  did  the  raven  leave  the  Ark  ?” 

“  It  was  sent  forth.” 

“  Did  the  raven  ever  go  back,  Cora  ?  ” 

“  No,  surely ;  why  should  it  have  gone  back  ?” 

“  It  has  been  a  "bird  of  ill  omen  ever  since.” 

“  But  the  dear,  loving  dove  returned.” 

“Yes,  when  the  great,  overwhelming  deluge 
bad  passed  over  him.  Thee  will  learn,  Cora, 
that  in  this  life,  unless  we  are  dwarfed  in  soul, 
and  can  find  no  more  significance  in  our  being, 
that  we  must  go  out,  or  be  driven  out  of  our 
strongholds.” 

“  Oh  dear,  dear  !  I  do  not  understand  one- 
half  that  you  and  the  Professor  talk  about.  It 
puzzles  me  and  tires  me,  and  is  of  no  use.  But 
you  are  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world,  Sister 
Electa.” 

“  Why  does  thee  think  so  ?” 

“  Because  you  have  your  own  way,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  be  married.” 

“The  first  is  doubtful;  God  does  not  permit 
his  creatures  to  follow  out  their  own  desires  in 
this  world.  Nothing  hut  disorder  would  ensue; 
and  as  to  the  last,  my  sect  renounce  the  world, 
and  do  not  marry.” 

“  I  wish  my  mother  had  sent  me  to  the  Sha¬ 
kers  when  I  was  a  baby,”  and  she  snipped  off 
the  thread  of  her  embroidery,  as  if  it  were  of 
equal  importance  with  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

“  But,  surely,  thee  loves  the  good  Professor, 
Cora  f” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  good  old  boy  !  But  my 
mother  picked  him  out  for  me,  and  now  quar¬ 
rels  with  him,  and  makes  me  behave  badly.  I 
am  sure  I  torment  him,  and  do  not  mean  to 
do  so.” 

“  Thee  is  very  unreasonable,  child.” 

“  There  now,  Sister  Electa,  every  body  can 
see  that ;  so  do  not  talk  about  it.  My  mother 
used  to  tell  me  I  was  ugly,  and  must  get  mar¬ 
ried  early.” 

“  She  did  thee  a  wrong,  Cora ;  for  thee  is  very 
pretty.” 

“  So  George  tells  me;”  she  did  not  call  him 
Professor  this  time,  hut  tossed  her  head  com- 
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placently.  “You  despise  my  mother;  I  see 
you  do.” 

“  I  think  her  a  very  worldly,  selfish  woman  ; 
hut  it  is  not  right  to  discuss  her  to  thee,  Cora.” 

“  My  mother  worldly  !  why  she  is  very  relig¬ 
ious —  goes  to  church  every  Sunday,  and  every 
Thursday  evening,  and  never  laughs  on  Fast 
days.”  Cora  twisted  her  mouth  almost  in  the 
shape  of  the  scallop  she  was  turning,  as  she 
made  this  remark. 

“  Thee  married  George  from  choice  ;  did  thee 
not,  Cora?” 

“  Oh  !  to  he  sure  I  did  ;  he  is  so  young,  and 
so  old,  and  so  good,  and  so  wise,  and  so  patient 
with  poor  little  me  ;  how  can  I  help  loving  him  ? 
But  Mamma  says  there  is  no  need  of  loving 
your  husband  ;  she  says  she  did  not  much  love 
my  father.  Poor,  dear  Papa  !  He  was  so  kind, 
and  tried  so  hard  to  please  hor.  I  heard  him 
say  once  there  was  nothing  in  this  world  so 
uncertain  as  a  woman’s  temper,  and  I  believe 
him  ;  I  think  we  are  hateful.” 

“  I  hope  thee’s  mother  was  kind  in  return  to 
so  good  a  man,  Cora.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  ought  to  be  talking  in  this  way.” 

“Oh,  nobody  can  resist  you,  Sister  Electa. 
Somehow  it  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  tell  you  every 
thing.  I  feel  so  fresh  and  happy  when  I  have 
let  out  all  the  had  in  me.  But  I  am  not  quite 
right  with  George,  though  I  shall  not  tell  you 
about  it  yet.  Oh,  it  is  a  great,  terrible  secret !” 

“If  it  concerns  thee’s  husband,  Cora,  thee 
ought  not  to  tell  it.  It  is  his  secret  as  well  as 
yours,  and  must  he  held  sacred.” 

“I  know  all  that  tiresome  kind  of  wisdom, 
Sister  Electa;  I  have  a  great  many  thoughts 
that  are  not  clear  to  me,  and  they  make  me 
very  unhappy.” 

“  Thee  should  write  them  out ;  write  and  read 
them,  and  think,  think,  till  thee’s  mind  is 
clear.” 

“  That  would  make  me  a  literary  woman,  and 
I  despise  the  very  thought,  even  if  I  had  wit — 
no,  mind  enough  to  he  one.” 

“  I  do  not  see  why  thee  should  despise  them.” 

“  George  said  the  other  day,  a  woman  ought 
to  let  her  husband  do  all  the  thinking  for  her, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  a  nice,  easy  way.  He 
says,  to  see  a  woman’s  name  in  the  papers  and 
on  hoards  and  fences,  is  a  perfect  scandal.” 

“I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  harm  her,  if  she 
is  associated  with  what  is  good  and  noble.” 

“  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  think  any  thing 
worth  printing,  and  so  I  tell  all  my  thoughts  to 
George ;  and  you  should  see  him  laugh  some¬ 
times.  One  day  I  told  him  1  wished  I  was  Eve, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  And  he  replied  : 


“  I  would  not  object,  provided  I  could  be 
Adam.” 

The  Professor  had  entered  as  Cora  said  this, 
and  he  leaned  over  her  chair,  playing  tenderly 
with  the  ringlets  of  the  pretty  head. 

“But  I  do  not  think  I  should  love  Adam,” 
retorted  the  capricious  beauty. 

“  What  was  there  else  for  Eve  to  love  ?” 

“  God,  and  the  angels.  Adam  was  not  much 
of  a  man ;  my  Adam  would  not  have  touched 
my  apple  ;  and  he  would  not  have  loved  me  any 
the  less  because  I  wanted  to  be  wise.”  Cora 
looked  up  to  the  face  of  her  husband  with  a 
pretty,  girlish  blush  as  she  said  this. 

“I  have  sometimes  thought,”  mused  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  with  an  abstracted  air,  “  that  it  might  he 
a  subject  of  curious  interest,  could  we  collect 
tho  first  utterances  of  persons  as  they  first  awake 
from  sleep  to  consciousness.  We  listen  with 
interest,  and  repeat  as  oracles  the  last  words  of 
those  who  close  their  eyes  to  their  last  sublu¬ 
nary'  slumber,  and  I  doubt  not  many  a  mystic 
oracle  has  found  expression  as  we  emerge  from 
the  shadow-land  of  sleep.” 

Cora’s  face  assumed  an  expression  at  first 
grave,  and  then  painful,  and  she  whispered : 

“  Have  a  care,  George  !” 

He  did  not  seem  to  observe  her,  hut  stooped 
down  and  kissed  one  of  her  curls,  and  went  on 
with  the  same  abstracted  look  : 

“I  think,  to  dream  well,  a  person  must  he  in 
health,  and  Eden-yToung  in  character.  I  think 
a  person  of  ordinary  talents  may  have  genius 
in  sleep;  just  as  the  poet  is  not  alwas  on  the- 
mount  of  inspiration,  hut  has  his  moments  of 
divine  afflatus,  akin  to  the  wonderful  visions  of 
the  dreamer.  I  never  close  my  eyes  without  a 
sense  of  ecstatic  joy.” 

“  I'll  put  my  head  close  to  yours,  George,  and 
take  your  dream  ;  I  am  sure  you  have  no  right 
to  dream  in  the  way  you  do.” 

“  It  does  no  harm,  my  darling  little  wife,  that 
I  dream ;  indeed,  I  wish  she  could  go  along 
with  me,  and  see  the  beautiful  countries  through 
which  I  pass,  and  realize  the  proximity  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago  to-day,  only  I  fear  it  might 
make  her  beautiful  little  head  ache.” 

He  had  seated  himself  upon  the  sofa  beside 
her,  and  with  a  tender  playfulness  clasped  and 
unclasped  the  bracelet  upon  her  arm  ;  while  she 
looked  eagerly,  and  not  a  little  anxiously  into 
his  serene,  manly  tace.  It  was  a  pretty  pic¬ 
ture,  the  two  thus  seated. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Professor  Dreams  axd  begins  where  he 

LEFT  OFF  IN  HIS  FORMER  VISION.  He  RATHER 

likes  his  Double  Life. 

rpiIE  Professor  had  no  control  over  his  re  sum  - 
-L  Jng  visions — they  came  in  spite  of  himself- 
In  spite  of  his  volition,  he  found  himself  reviving 
like  an  inner  consciousness — a  vast,  sensuous  ex¬ 
perience  amid  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  tropi¬ 
cal  life  ;  moving  amid  the  stupendous  structures 
which  in  our  day  baffle  the  scrutiny  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  and  participating  in  a  worship  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  progressive  ideas  of  a  more  spiritual¬ 
ized  creed.  lie  was  happy  in  the  routine 
of  his  daily  avocations  so  well  adapted  to 
his  quiet,  scholarly  tastes,  and  yet  he  re¬ 
newed  again  and  again  the  thrilling  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  dream  experience,  as  if  as 
sured  through  it  of  a  double  existence — a  life  in 
to-day,  and  a  revived  reminiscence  of  a  foregone, 
broader,  more  subtle,  hut  less  intellectual  being. 
He  thus  writes : 

“  The  hack  of  the  head  is  the  storehouse  of 
memory.  How  fearful  it  would  ho  if  the  whole 
experience  of  a  past  ens  could  he  unfolded  like  a 
written  hook  before  us !  I  was  talking  with 
Cora,  and  my  wondrous  pupil,  Electa,  when  all 
at  once,  the  carpeted  room,  and  the  sweet  faces 
of  modern  womanhood  were  shut  out  from  my 
range  of  vision,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropics  arose  to  view,  and  I  was  relating 
my  story  to  my  friend  Rodman,  the  hunter,  who 
belongs  to  still  another  experience,  and  an  ex¬ 
perience  foreign  to  the  days  and  the  years  which 
I  have  known  since  a  muling  child  I  sat  upon 
my  nurse’s  knee  in  this  present  State  of  Maine. 
Rodman  was  looking  into  my  face  with  a 
puzzled  expression,  and  asked  : 

“  Are  you  often  taken  in  this  way  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“  You  fell  away  to  sleep  mighty  easy,  and  I 
thought  you  might  as  well  have  it  out,  so  I 
threw  on  some  stuff  to  make  a  blaze  to  keep 
these  confounded  mosquitoes  off.  Better  now  ?” 

“  Better  !  I  haven't  been  bad  ;  never  was  bet¬ 
ter  in  my  life.  Let  me  see,  where  was  I  when 
you  interrupted  me  ?” 

I  did  not  like  the  sharp,  incredulous  look  of 
Rodman,  as  he  held  his  pipe  a  half-yard  from  his 
mouth  and  blew  the  smoke  out  slowly  from  be¬ 
tween  his  lips.  Placing  it  leisurely  in  his 
mouth,  he  drew  a  whiff  or  two  before  he  an¬ 
swered  : 

“  You  wer’  tellin’  about  that  gal,  Zalinka. 
Pooty  girl,  with  a  softish  kind  of  a  heart.” 


“•  Oh  !  yes,  I  remember  ;  my  senses  were  sud¬ 
denly  restored  to  me,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
crying,  ‘  Zalinka,  beautiful  Zalinka  !’  She  placed 
her  finger  upon  her  lip,  in  token  of  silence,  and 
taking  my  hand  in  hers  approached  the  entrance 
to  the  passage  thus  opened  within  the  figure  of 
the  gigantic  cross.  1  looked  upward  and  beheld 
the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross 
in  the  sky,  the  archetype  of  the  image  which 
stood  vast  and  mysterious,  topping  the  solitary 
splendors  of  this  ancient  cone-like  structure 
wherein  man  has  expressed  his  crude  sentiment 
of  worship.  My  bosom  was  hared  to  the  hreeze> 
and  Zalinka  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  sign 
of  the  cross  thereon  and  then  lifted  her  eyes  rever¬ 
ently  to  the  towering  symbol  above  us,  and  on¬ 
ward  to  the  starry,  symbolic  constellation  in  the 
heavens. 

“  •'  I  also  have  the  stigmata  of  one  form,  the 
earliest  idea  of  worship,’  whispered  Zalinka,  and 
loosening  the  white  robe  from  her  smooth  deli¬ 
cate  shoulder,  I  saw  thereon  the  faint  outline  of 
a  serpent,  like  a  ruby  stain. 

“  Zalinka  suddenly  stooped  and  listened,  and 
her  face  grew  deadly  pale — I  too  listened,  and 
up  from  the  chambers  below  swelled  the  hymns 
of  the  priests  as  they  ascended  slowly  the  long 
stone  steps  leading  to  the  tower  of  sacrifice. 
She  wept,  or  rather  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  stooped  down  the  stair-case  and  sang  in  a 
low,  plaintive  voice  a  response  to  the  hymn  : 

“  Take  the  life-blood,  O  Life-Giver  ! 

Back  to  thee  the  fount  we  send ; 

Open  wide  the  starry  vistas, 

Let  the  approving  gods  descend. 

M}-stic  Serpent !  mystic  Cross  ! 

Fount  of  life,  to  life  returning — 

Whet  the  knife,  the  bosom  bare, 

High  the  altar-flame  is  burning. 

“  She  sang  the  last  words  in  a  shrill,  ecstatic 
voice,  and  immediately  applied  a  torch  to  the 
altar-pile.  Her  action  had  the  effect  of  delay¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  the  hierarchy,  and  for  one 
moment  the  flame  revealed  to  me  the  whole  vast 
area  surrounding  the  temple  filled  with  a  sea  of 
upturned  faces  ;  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was 
a  vast  multitude  of  worshipers,  who,  as  the 
flame  towered  to  heaven,  as  by  one  movement 
prostrated  themselves  upon  the  earth.  I  should 
have  been  in  hold  relief  upon  the  stone  tower 
with  its  pyramid  of  flame,  raised  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  mass  below,  had  not 
Zalinka  pushed  me  within  the  doorway  to  the 
cross,  as  I  before  said. 

“  Calm  as  death  stood  Zalinka,  with  her  arms 
raised  aloft,  and  her  long  hair  falling  like  a  vail 
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about  her.  She  approached  the  verge  of  the 
parapet — the  sides  of  the  pyramid  faced  the  car¬ 
dinal  points — she  turned  to  the  west ;  she  knelt 
do.vn  ;  she  tore  a  girdle  studded  with  gems  from 
her  waist  and  held  it  aloft;  she  severed  a  lock 
from  her  hair  and  cast  it  to  the  western  winds.  ; 
A  shout  arose  from  the  multitude  as  they  saw 
the  beautiful  token  borne  upward — upward  over 
the  city,  away  in  the  dim  distance,  till  it  was  lost 
to  the  eye. 

“‘Quick!  quick!’  cried  Zalinka,  ‘push  the 
altar-stone  of  sacrifice  !  Oh  !  ye  everlasting  gods, 
pity  thy  child!’ 

“  I  did  as  she  bade  me,  she  lending  her  eager 
hand  to  the  work.  It  had  been  placed  upon 
rollers  and  the  vast  structure  of  stone  now  slid 
easily  along  its  groove,  and  with  a  sharp,  vibrat¬ 
ing  clang  settled  over  the  aperture  of  the  stair¬ 
case  leading  to  the  altar. 

“A  great  cry— a  voice  of  wonder,  dismay, 
execration,  swelling  to  a  howl,  arose  from  the 
multitude  beneath,  for  the  clo  ing  up  of  the 
temple  was  an  omen  of  evil,  and  betok¬ 
ened  that  the  gods  had  left  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  the  priestess  was  dead  upon  the 
altar.  Slowly  faded  the  lurid  flames,  and 
at  length  night  and  silence  settled  over  the  de¬ 
serted  temple. 

“‘How,  follow,  speak  not,  and  beware  that 
you  stumble  not,  for  the  way  is  long  and 
dark.’ 

“  I  took  her  hand,  and  would  have  clasped  the 
jeweled  wrist,  but  she  shook  mine  from  its  hold 
and  moved  onward.’’ 

“A  well-behaved,  modest  young  woman  in  my 
opinion ;  though  the  way  in  which  she  cheated 
the  dusky  varmints  lookin’  up  to  her,  might  be 
a  caution  to  a  discreet  man.  I  am  thinkin’.” 

“  It  was  a  part  of  her  religion,  Rodman.  She 
was  trained  to  it.’’ 

“  They  thought  she  staid  up  there  and  died, 
or  was  borne  bodily  to  them  sunshiney  places  and 
mooney  islands,  where  the}*  supposed  men  and 
women  would  be  eternally  eatin’  buffalo,  and 
drinkin’  blood  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  ! 
eh?” 

“Of  course,  they  knew  of  no  way  for  her  escape, 
that  being  a  secret  of  the  priesthood.” 

“  To  my  mind,  a  set  of  cheatin’  scoundrels, 
who’ll  be  eternally  roasted  in  the  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  they  are  so  fond  of  tellin’  about.”  And 
Rodman  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
put  in  a  new  stock  of  tobacco  with  his  thumb. 

“  And  so  forever  after,  them  stairs  was  thought 
to  lead  to  nothing,  and  grew  to  be  a  wonder,” 
he  continued. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  they  will,  unless  I  live  long 


enough  to  tell  the  story.  Zalinka  bent  down 
her  ear  to  a  small  opening  in  the  structure,  and 
said  sorrowfully : 

“  1  It  is  my  father  !  He  calls  for  his  child  ! 
come !’ 

“  By  this  time  we  had  entered  within  the  stone 
cross,  and  with  my  help  we  swung  together  the 
two  doors  closing  the  entrance.  I  thought  the 
clang  would  never  cease  its  vibrations  along  the 
interminable  vaults.  Zalinka  still  lead  me  on 
in  total  darkness  and  utter  silence,  except  that 
she  gave  me  the  signal  of  descent  by  means  of 
broad,  shallow  steps,  which  I  was  aware  led  to 
the  top  of  the  Teocalla.  Our  way  was  necessa¬ 
rily  slow  and  labored,  yet  I  had  such  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  beautiful  guide  that  I  had  no 
fear. 

“  Threading  onr  way  through  these  sepulchral 
chambers  the  air  become  heavy  and  damp,  and 
a  giddiness  seized  me. 

“  ‘  A  little  longer  and  we  are  safe,’  whispered 
the  young  priestess,  and  she  pressed  onward. 
Turning  a  sharp  angle,  the  passage  became  so 
narrow  that  I  felt  my  way  along  the  wall,  and 
presently  the  cool  air  came  refreshingly  to  my 
brain,  and  we  were  in  one  of  the  minor  corridors 
of  the  structure,  long  and  narrow,  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  others  leading  to  various  parts  of  the 
temple. 

“  Leaving  this  we  emerged  upon  a  stone  bal¬ 
cony  overlooking  the  river,  and  far  above  the  j 
base  of  the  pyramid.  The  loveliness  of  the 
scene,  the  cool  flow  of  the  water,  the  aroma  of 
sweet  tropical  plants,  stealing  through  vistas  of 
the  palm  tree,  the  plantain  and  mahogany  with 
its  deep  foliage ;  the  screams  of  parrots  and 
monkeys,  startled  by  some  wild  beast  or  stealthy 
serpent  from  their  slumbers,  rendered  the  aspect 
of  nature  at  once  solemn  and  beautiful. 

“  From  our  position  in  the  shadow  of  the  dark 
walls  we  could  see  and  hear  the  slightest  move¬ 
ment  upon  the  river,  ourselves  hidden  from  ob¬ 
servation.  Zalinka  had  thrown  a  mantle  of 
ample  size  over  her  shoulders,  which  entirely 
concealed  her  person,  hut  her  large,  lustrous 
eyes  outshone  in  splendor  the  bright  stars  to 
which  they  were  raised.  She  did  not  heed  my 
presence,  nor  turn  her  fair  face  one  moment  to 
mine. 

“  ‘  Will  they  seek  thee,  Zalinka  ?’  I  inquired. 

“  ‘  Yes ;  even  now  I  hear  the  dip  of  their  oars 
descending  the  river.’ 

“‘0  Zalinka,  what  fate  awaits  thee?’  and  I 
drew  the  cold  hand  to  my  breast  as  I  spoke. 

“  She  turned  her  eyes  slowly  to  mine,  and  the 
white  lips  whispered  : 

“  ‘  Only  death  !’ 
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“At  this  moment  the  notes  of  many  voices  sing¬ 
ing  in  unison  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
I  could  distinguish  the  words  : 

“  Slow  wanes  the  night  ; 

Ere  morning  light 
Thy  sacred  face  shall  see 
Our  pearl  so  rare, 

Our  blossom  fair, 

An  offering  unto  Thee. 

Bright  dwellers  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  pitying  eye. 

“  O  Virgin  Bride, 

So  true  and  tried, 

Scorn  not  the  gift  we  bring ; 

Fling  open  wide 
Thy  gates  beside, 

Let  music  outward  ring.  ^ 

Her  virgin  feet  must  tread 
The  pathway  of  the  dead. 

“  As  the  hymn  in  slow  measured  cadence  ap¬ 
proached,  Zalinka  instinctively  drew  nearer  to 
my  side,  and  grasped  my  wrist  convulsively. 
We  gazed  from  our  position  upon  the  river  as 
the  boats  drew  nearer.  There  were  twelve 
boats,  each  bearing  the  priests  of  the  temple,  in 
their  white  sacerdotal  robes,  with  hands  folded 
upon  their  breasts,  and  faces  of  a  stony  calm¬ 
ness.  One  by  one  they  disappeared  under  the 
subterraneous  channel  constructed  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  Teocalla.  Hearer,  nearer 
grow  the  voices,  and  we  knew  they'  were  ascend¬ 
ing  the  steps  which  led  to  the  chambers  above. 
Nearer,  nearer,  and  the  sweeping  of  their  long 
robes,  and  the  measured  tread  of  their  sandaled 
feet  were  plainly  to  be  heard  in  the  corridor 
from  which  we  had  emerged.  Nearer,  nearer, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt  the  breath  of 
the  cold,  ghastly  band,  as  I  could  distinctly  hear 
their  labored  breathing  as  they  toiled  along  the 
fatiguing  pathway,  preceded  by  a  band  of  beau¬ 
tiful  maidens  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  each 
bearing  a  torch  in  her  hand,  these  last  evidently 
brought  from  the  recesses  below.  The  lurid 
light  of  the  flambeaux  glared  in  upon  us,  light¬ 
ing  the  river  below,  lighting  the  vivid  coloring 
of  the  huge  statues  along  the  wall,  showing  the 
gorgeous  blue  and  gold  and  crimson  of  the 
stuccoed  recesses  beyond,  and,  more  appalling 
still,  falling  upon  the  cold,  dead  face  of  Zalinka, 
who  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 

“  Each  face  as  it  passed  seemed  to  glare  upon 
the  two  wretched  beings  shuddering  beneath 
the  wall ;  every  ray  of  light  seemed  searching, 
groping,  and  prying  in  subtile  malignity,  as  if 
already  exulting  in  our  detection.  A  bat, 


startled  by  the  light,  flapped  his  filmy  wing 
against  my  face,  and  a  nocturnal  bird 
from  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tower  gave  utter¬ 
ance  to  one  of  those  unearthly  cries  that  so  often 
electrify  the  stranger  in  tropical  regions. 
Would  they  never  go  by  !  I  counted,  counted, 
and  grew  weary  at  the  task ;  the  dirge-like 
tones  even  now  come  back  to  my  nerves  with 
that  old  horror,  which  had  welded  itself  into 
my  very  being.  ” 

“  You  needn’t  worry  yourself  to  bring  it  back, 
George,  I  see  you  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it. 
I’ve  watched  a  painter,  ready  to  spring-  on  me,  and 
the  time  seemed  mighty  long,  and  I  ready'  to 
pull  trigger  ;  but  it’s  sort  of  weakening  to  recall 
such  things.” 

“At  length  the  last  white  robe  appeared.fluttered 
in  the  draft  of  air  from  the  balcony,  trailed  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  the  pavement,  and  then  was  gone,  as 
the  owner  turned  the  angle  and  ascended  the 
steps  so  lately  trod  by  Zalinka  and  me. 

“  ‘Awake,  awake,  Zalinka  !’  I  whispered,  1  the 
danger  is  past.” 

“  She  slowly  lifted  her  eyes,  and  for  a  moment 
was  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  then,  quick  as  thought,  she  pushed 
aside  a  curtain  in  the  wall  and  motioned  me  to 
follow.  "We  descended  again  the  stone  parapet, 
emerging  at  intervals  to  the  external  wall,  and 
then  plunging  again  into  damp,  sepulchral  cham¬ 
bers,  silent  as  death. 

“  The  faint  light  of  morning  began  to  glow 
ruby  in  the  east,  and  the  many  voices  of  nature, 
responsive  to  the  advent,  filied  the  air  with 
music  of  bird  and  insect,  when  we  at  length 
stopped  in  a  room  so  delicate  and  yet  so  richly' 
fashioned  that  my  eyes  were  dazzled  with  its 
sumptuous  furnishing.  In  the  center  was  a  sil¬ 
ver  vase  from  which  issued  the  spray  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  whose  waters  fell  into  a  basin  of  porphyry 
inlaid  with  gems.  Niches  filled  with  costly 
vases  and  rare  flowers,  and  the  walls  covered  in 
hieroglyphics,  which  I  knew  were  choice  words 
from  the  poets,  and  sacred  religious  oracles. 
Pure  lilies  were  sculptured  around  images  of  a 
fair,  serene  face,  grave  and  beautiful  in  matronly 
dignity.  Cushions  covered  with  the  skins  of 
bumming  birds,  and  curtains  composed  of 
feathers,  floated  from  the  ceiling  and  formed 
magnificent  canopies  over  sofas  whose  frame, 
■work  was  of  massive  silver. 

“  Sweeping  aside  a  feathery  curtain,  an  alcove 
formed  in  blue  with  silver  stars  was  revealed, 
and  a  couch  draped  with  snowy  coverings. 

“  ‘  Here  you  are  safe  ;  here  none  will  intrude. 
Sleep  in  peace.’ 

“  ‘  And  you,  Zalinka  ?’ 
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“  ‘  The  danger  is  past  for  the  present.’ 

“  She  knelt  down  and  clasped  to  her  bosom  the 
blossom  of  a  plant  which  stood  within  the  spray 
of  the  fountain,  and  with  eyes  whose  intensity 
was  overpowering,  looked  off  into  the  void  above, 
as  if  there  she  behold  what  was  invsible  to 
other  eyes,  her  lips  repeating  : 

“  Fair  and  beautiful  is  earth  ; 

Fairer  realms,  to  eye  unseen 
Serpent,  scorned  in  thy  birth, 

Lo !  the  Cross  shall  intervene. 

Oh  !  blossom,  fairest  that  the  sun 
Bends  his  glorious  orb  upon.” 

“And  she  held  to  her  bosom  the  blossom  of  the 
Expiritu  sanctu — that  strange,  beautiful  blossom 
whose  petals  inclose  the  shape  of  a  dove. 

“  Suddenly  a  multitude  of  small  white  doves 
appeared,  and  with  soft  cooinga  floated  around 


her ;  some  lighted  upon  her  head,  others  on  her 
delicate  shoulder,  while  others  dipped  their 
crimson  feet  and  ruby  bills  in  the  spray  of  the 
fountain.  Zalinka  moved  nor  eye,  nor  hand, 
till  one  alighted  upon  her  fingers  and  kissed  her 
red  lips,  then  she  arose,  and  with  a  bright  smile 
exclaimed  : 

“  ‘  Oh,  ye  everlasting  gods  !  I  tremble  before 
ye  !  I  accept  the  augury,  nevertheless.  Life  or 
death,  darkness  or  light,  joy  or  sorrow,  I  accept 
it  all,  and  she  threw  herself  prostrate  upon  the 
earth.  Rising  at  length,  she  whispered  : 

Sleep,  0  beloved  Teomax !  the  divine 
mother  accepts  thee !’  ” 

“  I  hope  you  told  her  your  true  name,  George. 
A  man  may  cheat  a  man  who  is  expected  to  have 
wit  and  deviltry  enough  to  take  care  of  himself, 
but  it’s  a  sneaking  trick  to  cheat  a  woman,  it 
is.” 


The  Dangers  of  Blistering. 

BY  DR.  D AUVERGNE,  PERE. 

[ Translated  from  the  Original  French.~\ 


OTE. — [As  a  general  thing,  blisters  have 
been  popular  with  the  people,  and  their 
use  among  medical  men,  especially  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  very  common.  A  majority  of  invalids 
submit  to  their  application  on  themselves  and 
their  children,  not  only  without  thought  of  any 
danger,  but  with  a  belief  that  they  are  perfectly 
harmless.  The  cruelty  practiced  on  children 
by  their  use  is  monstrous.  We  publish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper,  translated  from  the  French,  with 
the  belief  that  if  non -professional  people  were 
better  informed  on  some  of  the  most  common 
abuses  of  medical  practice,  ph}7sicians  would 
make  greater  efforts  to  obtain  better  methods 
of  treating  their  patients.  Let  the  people  have 
light  on  these  topics,  and  abuses  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear.  They  have  driven  blood-letting  into 
the  background,  now  let  them  drive  blistering 
there,  too. — Ed.  II.  of  II. ] 

It  was  in  1885,  after  treating  two  patients  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ineffectually  with 
large  blisters,  that  I  renounced  that  treatment, 
for  I  had  perfectly  satisfied  myself:  1.  That 
blisters  in  no  way  diminish  the  duration  of  the 


disease;  2.  That  they  increase  the  febrile  excite-  | 
ment,  i.  c.  the  general  heat  and  the  rapidity  of 
circulation;  3.  That  they  are  a  real  misery  to 
the  patient,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  move- 
ment,  and  especially  at  each  dressing ;  4.  That 
each  dressing  involves  danger,  because  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  uncover  the  chest,  which  momentarily 
checks  the  cutaneous  transpiration,  sacrificing 
the  effects  of  a  natural  general  revulsion  for  the 
sake  of  a  limited  and  artificial  one  ;  5.  Finally, 

I  perceived  that  a  fresh  inflammation  devel¬ 
oped  near  an  inflamed  part  is  more  likely  to 
aggravate  than  to  divert  the  disease  from  the  i 
latter. 

I  observed  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  ordi¬ 
nary  pneumonia  (lung  fever),  was  neither  miti¬ 
gated  nor  diverted,  since  stethoscopie  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  day  following  the  application  of  the 
blisters  revealed  no  modification  of  the  physical 
signs,  and  the  fever  itself  was  really  increased, 
just  as  if  the  blisters  had  never  been  applied. 

What  then  is  the  good,  I  asked  myself,  of  a 
treatment  which  does  not  diminish  the  local 
symptoms,  which  aggravates  the  general  phe-  I 
nomena,  which  tortures  the  patients,  and  is 
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likely  to  aggravate  and  almost  always  to  prolong 
tho  disease  by  the  mischief  done  in  the  necessary 
exposure  of  dressings,  etc.,  etc.?  I  renounced  the 
practice  at  once,  and  as  I  have  never  found  any 
harm  I  have  continued  to  dispense  with  it.  But 
although  I  have  given  it  up,  many  practition¬ 
ers,  especially  country  doctors,  have  not  done 
so,  for  very  often  I  find  myself  in  absolute  op¬ 
position  with  them  on  this  point,  and  I  am 
therefore  now  compelled  to  justify  my  practice, 
and  to  ask  them  for  an  explanation  of  theirs. 

For  my  part,  before  employing  a  remeuy 
which  is  painful,  inconvenient,  and  disagreeable 
from  the  odor  of  suppuration,  I  should  need  to 
he  well  assured  that  it  either  diminishes  the  ex¬ 
tent  or  arrests  the  progress  of  the  disease.  But 
I  know  of  no  one  who  has  first  demonstrated 
by  stethoscopy  the  degree  and  extent  of  a  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  then,  after  blistering,  has  proved  the 
diminution  either  of  the  extent  or  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammation.  Galen  applied  blisters  be¬ 
cause  Asclepiades,  Archigenes,  iEtius,  and  Cae- 
lius  Aurelianus  had  applied  them.  Cullen  pro¬ 
claimed  them  because  Sydenham  and  Freind 
had  eulogized  them.  Finally,  which  is  the 
strangest  and  saddest  thing,  the  popular  as  well 
as  the  medical  furore  for  blistering  has  gone  on 
increasing  till  we  all  fancy  ourselves  compelled 
to  apply  blisters.  And  all  this  when  no  one 
has  given  us  any  reason  ! 

I  will  quote  a  few  cases :  1.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  child  of  three  years,  affected  with 
acute  pleurisy  and  effusion,  who  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  blister,  proposed  by  the  doctor  and 
agreed  to  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  friends, 
experienced  an  increase  of  the  effusion  and  of 
the  fever,  which  became  uncontrollable.  The 
child  sank,  either  from  the  artificial  inflamma¬ 
tion,  or  from  the  loss  of  valuable  time. 

2.  The  next  case  was  that  of  a  young  man 
with  typhoid  fever.  A  colleague  suggested  blis¬ 
ters  to  the  legs.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  reminded 
him  that,  in  reference  even  to  idiopathic  brain 
affections,  Rochoux,  so  competent  an  authority, 
had  said  before  the  whole  Academy  that  they 
were  more  harmful  than  useful,  seeing  that  the 
pain  they  caused,  far  from  removing  the  cere¬ 
bral  suffering  or  irritation,  increesed  it,  because 
it  was  the  brain  alone  which  perceived  the  pain 
produced  in  the  legs.  All  these  arguments  paled 
before  the  enthusiasm  of  the  surrounders,  and 
the  blisters  were  applied.  And  they  did  take, 
so  effectually  that  when  the  young  man  had  got 
quite  well  he  was  kept  in  bed  by  gangrenous 
wounds,  which  the  cantharides  plasters  had 
caused. 

Such  facts  fail  to  undeceive  any  practitioner 


“  of  robust  faith,”  as  Forget  calls  it,  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  is  victimized  by  it.  The  patient  is 
always  enchanted  with  remedies  that  produce  a 
palpable  effect  which  he  sees  with  his  eyes,  and 
judges  with  his  senses. 

3.  This  spring  I  went  to  visit  a  child  at  its 
nurse’s  house,  but  could  not  find  it.  I  called 
out ;  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  years  came  from  a 
cabinet,  walking  slowly,  gravely,  like  a  little 
old  man.  He  was  pale,  puffy,  with  bent  head, 
his  neck  enveloped  up  to  the  ears  in  a  handker¬ 
chief,  and  as  stiff  as  if  it  had  been  screwed  into 
an  iron  collar.  “  You  have  a  blister  on  the  nape 
of  your  neck?”  I  asked.  “Yes.”  “You  are 
ill?”  “No.”  “  Why,  then,  the  blister  ?”  “Oh,” 
said  he,  with  a  little  air  of  whimsical  pride  at 
being  submitted  to  such  a  medication,  “they 
put  them  on  my  arms,  too,”  (touching  each  of 
his  limbs,  with  a  comic  gesture,  perhaps  some 
ten  times) ;  “  when  one  is  done  with  they  put 
on  another.”  “  And  now  that  there  is  no  more 
room  on  the  arms,  the  nock  has  its  turn  ?  Do 
you  cough  ?”  “  No.”  “  You  have  headache  ?” 

“No.”  “You  have  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  eyes ;  why  do  they  put  so  many  blisters  on 
3'ou,  then  ?  Have  you  a  little  gland  in  the 
neck  ?”  “  Oh  yes,  but  it  only  came  lately.” 

“Who  is  the  doctor,  then,  who  prescribed  all 
this  for  you?”  “  We  never  see  a  doctor  ;  my 
mother  puts  on  the  blisters,  and  the  pharmacien 
gives  me  cod-liver  oil.” 

The  strange  thing  is,  that  many  doctors  would 
think  themselves  helpless  if  they  had  no  more 
blisters;  for  one  of  them,  assuredly  in  good 
faith,  asked  me  naively,  “But  what  can  we  do 
then  ?”  I  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  him 
what  to  do  in  the  case  of  ono  of  his  patients, 
the  first  sight  of  whom  profoundly  saddened 
me.  It  was  a  child  of  four  years,  confined  to 
bed  for  the  last  two  months  with  bronchitis, 
which  had  been  constantly,  successively,  and 
solely  treated  by  blisters  on  the  arms  and  round 
the  chest.  One^or  two  were  always  kept  sup¬ 
purating.  The  little  patient  was  like  a  mummy; 
the  emaciation  was  so  great  that  the  dental  arches 
protruded  as  in  a  monkey’s  face,  or  a  skeleton, 
so  thin  were  the  lips,  and  so  very  large  the 
mouth.  The  eyes  were  deeply  hollowed,  and 
the  cheeks  stretched  over  the  malar  bones.  The 
child  was  lying  with  head  bent,  hanging  by  its 
own  weight,  so  incapable  was  the  wasted  neck 
of  sustaining  it.  But  when  I  was  going  to  take 
his  arm  to  feel  the  pulse,  he  sprang  up  like  a 
lion,  open-mouthed,  to  bite  my  hand.  “  What 
is  that  for  ?”  I  asked  the  mother.  “Ah,  sir,” 
said  she,  “  he  thought  you  were  going  to  dress 
his  blisters.  He  always  does  that  when  we  go 
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to  dress  them,  and  we  are  obliged  to  hold  him.” 
What  could  he  done  in  the  condition  of  this 
poor  martyr  ?  The  blisters  had  not  removed 
his  cough,  his  pulse  was  small  and  rapid,  his 
shin  dry,  hot,  almost  like  parchment.  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  advise  tepid  whole-baths  in  bran  wa¬ 
ter  to  calm  the  pain  of  the  blisters,  and  moisten 
the  skin  a  little.  I  ordered  demulcent  drinks 
and  milk  (first  diluted  and  then  pure),  to  di¬ 
minish  the  fever  and  the  bronchial  inflamma¬ 
tion.  This  treatment  gave  immediate  relief, 
and  ultimately  cured  the  patient. 

Do  you  want  facts  that  speak  more  loudly  ? 
Must  you  have  plainer  proofs  of  the  uselessness 
the  abuse,  the  dangers,  the  tortures  of  these  blis¬ 
ters  ?  Is  not  this  pure  practice,  and  that  of  the 
worst  kind  ? 

On  what  is  blistering  founded?  Upon  an 
idea  of  revulsion.*  And  the  physicians  who 
employ  it  pretend  to  repudiate  theory  !  Must 
we  for  ever  repeat,  that  practice  can  only  bo  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  idea  which  inspires  it  ? 
Well,  this  idea  of  revulsion,  on  what  is  it  based? 
On  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  :  Duobus  dolo- 
ribus  simul  obortis  vehementior  obscurat  alterum. 
Yes,  but  in  the  first  place  pains  arc  not  inflam¬ 
mations,  nor  even  congestions,  and  to  obscure 
or  to  mask  a  thing  is  not  to  divert  or  to  destroy 
it.  Yes,  the  old  man  of  Cos  was  right  when  he 
said  that  a  stronger  pain  can  mask  a  weaker; 
but  he  was  talking  of  a  phenomenon  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  If  a  violent  toothache  comes  after  a  rheu¬ 
matism,  it  will  make  one  forget  the  latter.  It 
is  very  common  for  a  mental  pre-occupation, 
caused  hy  pecuniary  loss,  to  he  quite  effaced  by 
the  loss  of  a  child  or  a  beloved  wife.  It  is  known 
that  a  neuralgia  or  a  neurosis  may  he  cured  hy 
a  strong  emotion,  or  by  a  lengthened  pre-occu¬ 
pation  of  mind.  For  instance,  Barras  forgot, 
and  was  cured  of  his  gastralg'ia  in  tlie  grief  of 
seeing  bis  daughter  fall  ill  and  die  of  phthisis. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cures  of  the  hone- 
setters,  the  sorcerers,  are  to  be  explained. 

Moreover,  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  on 
which  the  whole  theory  of  revulsion  is  founded, 
could  not  be  applicable  to  an  inflammation  arti¬ 
ficially  set  up,  even  at  a  distant  point,  because 
the  two  inflamed  parts  are  connected  by  the 
medium  of  the  circulation,  which  is  excited  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  extent  of 
these  inflammations.  Do  we  not  see  and  know 
constantly,  that  an  affection,  an  inflammation 
is  by  so  much  the  graver  when  it  is  complicated 
with  another  ?  But  what  are  the  wounds  of 


*  Revulsion  means  the  art  of  turning  the  disease  from 
the  joint  where  it  seems  to  be  located. 


blisters  hut  little  inflammations,  nay,  often  se¬ 
rious  inflammations  ? 

A  fortiori,  if  we  create  inflammations  near  to 
disease,  not  only  is  there  the  chance  of  failing 
to  divert  the  latter,  we  run  the  risk  of  imitat¬ 
ing,  as  one  of  my  most  illustrious  teachers,  Rich- 
erand,  often  said,  a  blind  man  armed  with  a 
stick,  who  should  strike  sometimes  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  the  patient. 

I  have  never  understood  the  theory,  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  never  employed  or  consented  to 
the  practice  of  applying  blisters  to  the  head  in 
cerebral  inflammation.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  seen  any  but  disastrous  results  from  the 
treatment ;  and,  secondly,  it  ist  he  height  of  illog¬ 
icality  to  make  an  ulceration — an  inflammation 
— on  the  scalp  when  there  is  already-  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  ;  although  in  the  case  of  erysipolatous 
inflammation  of  the  scalp  we  so  dread  lest  the 
cutaneous  inflammation  should  extend  to  the 
membranes,  or  to  the  brain  itself. 

Let  us  quote  Velpeau  himself  :  “The  action 
of  blisters  is  limited  to  hastening  and  deciding 
a  suppuration  *  or  a  resolution  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  uncertain,  when  one  applies  them  at  the 
prominent  point  of  indurated  masses. 

It  is  going  a  long  way  to  accord  to  blisters 
two  actions  at  once  which  are  entirely  opposed 
to  each  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  respect 
which  I  retain  for  this  great  surgeon,  I  can  only 
see  here  a  physiological  contradiction  ;  and  in 
any  case  it  would  remain  to  prove  from  prac¬ 
tice  whether  blisters  do  not  more  readily  pro¬ 
duce  suppuration  than  resolution  of  inflamma¬ 
tions.  That  is  what  Velpeau  should  first  have 
determined ;  the  more  so  because,  in  the  cases 
where  be  only  aimed  at  resolution,  be  ought  to 
prefer  compression, for  a  few  lines  further  on 
he  adds  :  “  I  might  say  nearly  the  same  of  com¬ 
pression  as  I  have  said  of  blisters.  In  all  dif¬ 
fused  subcutaneous  inflammations,  taken  at  the 
early  stage,  a  compression  carefully  made,  a 
roller-bandage  methodically  and  ingeniously 
applied,  constitutes  the  best  possible  means  of  res¬ 
olution.” 

Surely  it  would  need  much  less  than  this  last 
expression  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition  be¬ 
tween  compression  and  blisters,  and  to  give  tho 
preference  to  the  former.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  about  it,  one  might  take  the  patient’s  own 
opinion. 

*  In  popular  language,  suppuration  means  about  the 
same  as  bringing  to  a  head,  as  in  case  of  a  boil,  and  reso¬ 
lution  means  to  scatter  or  remove. 

t  Compression  is  the  application  of  pressure  by  rollers 
and  bandages  to  swelled  and  inflamed  parts. 
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Time  vs.  Memory 


BY  FRANCES  DANA  GAGE. 


?  IS  said  that  Time ’s  an  arrant  thief, 


Who  steals  away  our  treasures, 

Making  our  happiest  moments  brief, 

And  leaving  pains  for  pleasures. 

That  though  we  strive,  and  weep,  and  sigh, 
And  beg  them  not  to  leave  us, 

’T  is  useless,  and  the  more  we  cry, 

The  more  Old  Time  will  grieve  us. 

I  think  there ’s  some  mistake  in  this, 

For,  spite  of  cynic  laughter, 

I  know,  if  I ’ve  enjoyed  a  bliss, 

'T  is  mine  for  ever  after. 

The  flower  that  blossoms  for  the  morn 
Must  wither  with  the  morning  ; 

And  should  it  leave  us  all  forlorn, 

All  other  flowers  scorning? 

There  is  a  hud,  somewhere  about, 

Will  ope  for  us  to-morrow, 

If  we  do  n’t  crush  its  brightness 
By  useless,  pining  sorrow. 


Who  cares  for  Time’s  swift-going  wings, 
While  Memory  has  the  power 
To  gather  up  all  pleasant  things, 

And  bring  them  hack  each  hour ! 


Deal  Gently  with  the  Little  Ones. 


H  E  who  checks  a  child  w’ith  terror, 
Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  song, 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it, 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 

Never,  never  break  its  spirit ; 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river, 
Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 
Onward  must  it  flow  for  ever  ; 

Better  teach  it  where  to  go. — Selected. 
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THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH. 


to  dress  them,  and  we  are  obliged  to  bold  him.” 
What  could  be  done  in  the  condition  of  this 
poor  martyr  ?  The  blisters  had  not  removed 
his  cough,  his  pulse  was  small  and  rapid,  his 
shin  dry,  hot,  almost  like  parchment.  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  advise  tepid  whole-baths  in  bran  wa¬ 
ter  to  calm  the  pain  of  the  blisters,  and  moisten 
the  skin  a  little.  I  ordered  demulcent  drinks 
and  milk  (first  diluted  and  then  pure),  to  di¬ 
minish  the  fever  and  the  bronchial  inflamma¬ 
tion.  This  treatment  gave  immediate  relief, 
and  ultimately  cured  the  patient. 

Do  you  want  facts  that  speak  more  loudly  ? 
Must  you  have  plainer  proofs  of  the  uselessness 
the  abuse,  the  dangers,  the  tortures  of  these  blis¬ 
ters  ?  Is  not  this  pure  practice,  and  that  of  the 
worst  kind  r 

On  what  is  blistering  founded?  Upon  an 
idea  of  revulsion.*  And  the  physicians  who 
employ  it  pretend  to  repudiate  theory  !  Must 
we  for  ever  repeat,  that  practice  can  only  he  the 
result  of  a  preliminary  idea  which  inspires  it  ? 
Well,  this  idea  of  revulsion,  on  what  is  it  based  ? 
On  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  :  Dttobus  dolo- 
ribus  simal  obortis  vehementior  obscurat  alterum. 
Yes,  hut  in  the  first  place  pains  are  not  inflam¬ 
mations,  nor  even  congestions,  and  to  obscure 
or  to  mask  a  thing  is  not  to  divert  or  to  destroy 
it.  Yes,  the  old  man  of  Cos  was  right  when  be 
said  that  a  stronger  pain  can  mask  a  weaker ; 
but  be  was  talking  of  a  phenomenon  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  If  a  violent  toothache  comes  after  a  rheu¬ 
matism,  it  will  make  one  forget  the  latter.  It 
is  very  common  for  a  mental  pre-occupation, 
caused  by  pecuniary  loss,  to  be  quite  effaced  by 
the  loss  of  a  child  or  a  beloved  wife.  It  is  known 
that  a  neuralgia  or  a  neurosis  may  be  cured  by 
a  strong  emotion,  or  by  a  lengthened  pre-occu¬ 
pation  of  mind.  For  instance,  Barras  forgot, 
and  was  cured  of  his  gastralgia  in  the  grief  of 
seeing  bis  daughter  fall  ill  and  die  of  phthisis. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cures  of  the  bone- 
setters,  the  sorcerers,  are  to  be  explained. 

Moreover,  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  on 
which  the  whole  theory  of  revulsion  is  founded, 
could  not  be  applicable  to  an  inflammation  arti¬ 
ficially  set  up,  even  at  a  distant  point,  because 
the  two  inflamed  parts  are  connected  by  the 
medium  of  the  circulation,  which  is  excited  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  extent  of 
these  inflammations.  Do  we  not  see  and  know 
constantly,  that  an  affection,  an  inflammation 
is  by  so  much  the  graver  when  it  is  complicated 
with  another  ?  But  what  are  the  wounds  of 


*  Revulsion  means  the  art  of  turning  the  disease  from 
the  joint  where  it  seems  to  be  located. 


blisters  hut  little  inflammations,  nay,  often  se¬ 
rious  inflammations  ? 

A  fortiori,  if  we  create  inflammations  near  to 
disease,  not  only  is  there  the  chance  of  failing 
to  divert  the  latter,  we  run  the  risk  of  imitat¬ 
ing,  as  one  of  my  most  illustrious  teachers,  Rich- 
erand,  often  said,  a  blind  man  armed  with  a 
stick,  who  should  strike  sometimes  the  disease, 
and  sometimes  the  patient. 

I  have  never  understood  the  theory,  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  never  employed  or  consented  to 
the  practice  of  applying  blisters  to  the  head  in 
cerebral  inflammation.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  seen  any  hut  disastrous  results  from  the 
treatment ;  and,  secondly,  it  ist  he  height  of  illog¬ 
icality  to  make  an  ulceration — an  inflammation 
— on  the  scalp  when  there  is  already  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  brain,  and  perhaps  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  ;  although  in  the  case  of  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  scalp  we  so  dread  lest  the 
cutaneous  inflammation  should  extend  to  the 
membranes,  or  to  the  brain  itself. 

Let  us  quote  Velpeau  himself  :  “The  action 
of  blisters  is  limited  to  hastening  and  deciding 
a  suppuration*  or  a  resolution  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  uncertain,  when  one  applies  them  at  the 
prominent  point  of  indurated  masses. 

It  is  going  a  long  way  to  accord  to  blisters 
two  actions  at  once  which  are  entirely  opposed 
to  each  other,  and,  notwithstanding  the  respect 
which  I  retain  for  this  great  surgeon,  I  can  only 
see  here  a  physiological  contradiction  ;  and  in 
any  case  it  would  remain  to  prove  from  prac¬ 
tice  whether  blisters  do  not  more  readily  pro¬ 
duce  suppuration  than  resolution  of  inflamma¬ 
tions.  That  is  what  Velpeau  should  first  have 
determined;  the  more  so  because,  in  the  cases 
where  he  only  aimed  at  resolution,  he  ought  to 
prefer  compression, f  for  a  few  lines  further  on 
he  adds  :  “  I  might  say  nearly  the  same  of  com¬ 
pression  as  I  have  said  of  blisters.  In  all  dif¬ 
fused  subcutaneous  inflammations,  taken  at  the 
early  stage,  a  compression  carefully  made,  a 
roller-bandage  methodically  and  ingeniously 
applied,  constitutes  the  best  possible  means  of  res¬ 
olution.” 

Surely  it  would  need  much  less  than  this  last 
expression  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition  be¬ 
tween  compression  and  blisters,  and  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  about  it,  one  might  take  the  patient’s  own 
opinion. 

*  In  popular  language,  suppuration  means  about  the 
same  as  bringing  to  a  head,  as  in  case  of  a  boil,  and  reso¬ 
lution  means  to  scatter  or  remove. 

t  Compression  is  the  application  of  pressure  by  rollers 
and  bandages  to  swelled  and  inflamed  parts. 
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Time  vs.  Memory. 

BY  FRANCES  DANA  GAGE. 

I  1  IS  said  that  Time ’s  an  arrant  thief, 

"Who  steals  away  our  treasures, 

Making  our  happiest  moments  brief, 

And  leaving  pains  for  pleasures. 

That  though  we  strive,  and  weep,  and  sigh, 
And  beg  them  not  to  leave  us, 

’T  is  useless,  and  the  more  we  cry, 

The  more  Old  Time  will  grieve  us. 

I  think  there ’s  some  mistake  in  this, 

For,  spite  of  cynic  laughter, 

I  know,  if  I ’ve  enjoyed  a  bliss, 

’T  is  mine  for  ever  after. 

The  flower  that  blossoms  for  the  morn 
Must  wither  with  the  morning ; 

And  should  it  leave  us  all  forlorn, 

All  other  flowers  scorning? 

There  is  a  bud,  somewhere  about, 

Will  ope  for  us  to-morrow, 

If  we  do  n’t  crush  its  brightness 
By  useless,  pining  sorrow. 

Who  cares  for  Time’s  swift-going  wings, 
While  Memory  has  the  power 

To  gather  up  all  pleasant  things, 

And  bring  them  back  each  hour ! 


Deal  Gently  with  the  Little  Ones. 

j  j~E  who  checks  a  child  with  terror, 

Stops  its  play  and  stills  its  soDg, 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 

But  a  grievous  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play,  and  never  fear  it, 

Active  life  is  no  defect ; 

Never,  never  break  its  spirit ; 

Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

Would  you  stop  the  flowing  river, 

Thinking  it  would  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  must  it  flow  for  ever  ; 

Better  teach  it  where  to  go. — Selected. 
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Generosity  and  Benevolence. 


BY  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


ENEROSITY  is  that  tendency  to  kindness 
which  is  produced  through  the  senses,  and 
which  depends  for  its  strength  and  continu¬ 
ance  upon  the  report  of  the  senses.  Benevo¬ 
lence,  while  it  includes  this,  is  characteristically 
that  tendency  of  kindness  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  reflective  faculties  and  the  moral  sense. 
Generosity  is  the  kindness  of  the  lower  nature. 
Benevolence  is  the  kindness  of  the  higher  na¬ 
ture.  The  one  carries  with  it  the  sense  element. 
The  other  carries  with  it  the  soul  element.  Gen¬ 
erosity  is  the  kindness  of  our  bodily  life,  and  the 
faculties  which  are  more  immediately  connected 
with  it.  Benevolence  is  the  kindness  of  the  soul- 
life,  and  the  faculties  belonging  to  it. 

Generosity,  then,  is  largely  a  physical  trait, 
depending  on  the  senses  ;  on  the  nerves  ;  on  the 
conditions  of  the  body.  Benevolence  is  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  spiritual  elements — the  higher 
powers  in  men. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  operation  of  these  two 
elements  : 

In  the  higher  Alps  there  was  a  town  that  Pas¬ 
tor  Oberlin  took  for  his  charge.  Poor  were  the 
inhabitants.  The  soil  was  meager.  The  sea¬ 
sons  were  inclement.  The  people  were  very 
ignorant  and  vicious,  and  much  neglected.  A 
more  hopeless  set  of  beings  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived  of.  Had  a  merely  generous  man  gone 
to  this  parish  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Alps  he  would 
doubtless  have  sent  medicine  to  the  sick,  given 
food  to  the  hungry,  and  provided  clothes  for  those 
who  were  shivering  with  cold.  He  would  have 
relieved  their  outside  wants  as  fast  as  they  were 
presented  to  him.  That  would  have  been  gen¬ 
erous.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Pastor 
of  the  Alps?  He,  too,  gave  medicine  to  the 
sick,  food  to  the  hungry,  and  clothes  to  the  na¬ 
ked.  He  afforded  bodily  relief,  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  he  could.  But  he  reflected  on  the  causes 
of  sickness,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness ;  and 
while  he  was  for  the  hour  and  the  day  relieving 
the  exhibition  of  these  things,  he  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  go  hack  and  remedy  them  in  the  very 
fountain.  He  went  to  the  invisible  source  of 
the  evils.  He  commenced  a  systematic,  gradual 
remedy,  not  merely  of  their  exterior  troubles, 
hut  of  interior  ones  as  well.  He  founded  schools. 
He  taught  agriculture.  He  went  from  house  to 
house  to  inspire  the  people  with  not  only  indus¬ 
try  and  economy,  hut  neatness  and  refinement. 


While  on  the  Sabbath  he  taught  them  Christian 
truths,  during  the  week  he  carried  on  these 
Christian  truths,  hv  teaching  them  how  to  lift 
themselves  above  poverty,  and  meanness,  and 
want.  And  after  a  few  years  his  parishioners 
became  as  distinguished  for  thrift  and  happiness 
as  before  they  had  been  for  misery  and  poverty. 

To  give  them  bread  to  relieve  their  hunger 
was  generosity ;  to  give  them  clothes  to  protect 
them  from  cold  was  generosity  ;  to  supply  their 
immediate  bodily  wants  was  generosity  ;  but  to 
give  them  power  to  make  their  own  bread,  to 
give  them  skill  to  make  their  own  raiment,  to 
give  them  that  inward  power  which  qualifies 
one  to  control  the  wants  of  every  hour,  was  be¬ 
nevolence — a  much  higher  and  nobler  develop¬ 
ment  than  mere  generosity. 

Benevolence,  then,  is  the  kindness  of  faith, 
or  the  spiritual  element  in  man ;  generosity  is 
the  kindness  of  sight,  or  the  bodily  element. 
The  one  is  transient,  evanescent;  the  other  is 
permanent  and  comprehensive. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  and  dangers 
of  these  elements,  taken  separately  and  alone  : 

Generosity  is  prompt,  is  unselfish  in  act,  and 
is  designed  for  celerity  and  instantaneousness. 
And  for  such  a  spirit  to  manifest  itself,  there  is 
sufficient  opportunity  in  life.  There  is  much 
suffering  that  needs  instant  relief.  If  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  permanent  relief,  the  road  to  that 
permanence  is  through  immediate  relief.  Even 
when  you  would  cause  a  radical  remedy,  yon 
must  meet  the  outcropping  evils  till  your  rem¬ 
edy  can  act.  It  may  be  that  water  on  the  fore¬ 
head  will  not  cure  the  disease,  hut  while  the 
medicines  are  operating  in  the  system  it  may 
soothe  the  pain.  It  is  well  to  mitigate  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  the  patient  while  the  process  of  cure 
is  going  on.  And  although  generosity  may  not 
he  adapted  to  touch  the  seat  of  the  difficulty, 
yet  yon  are  reaching  far  in  by  Christian  benev¬ 
olence  to  touch  the  causes  of  things.  The  pass¬ 
ing  hour  may  he  soothed  and  comforted  by  gen¬ 
erosity.  It  produces  a  beautiful  element  in  the 
human  character.  It  makes  men  appear  noble 


and  winning.  It  impresses  common  and  ig 


rant  persons  with  the  royalty  of  goodness  ten 
fold  as  much  as  greater  kindness  addressed  to 
the  soul,  and  not  to  the  senses.  It  may  he  that 
a  Bible  given  to  a  man  is  the  prolific  cause  of 
all  worldlv  good,  when  he  knows  how  to  use  it; 
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but  before  be  knows  bow  to  use  it  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  more  a  sign  of  goodness  in  bis  sight 
than  the  Bible.  Before  men  know  bow  to  ap- 
preoiate  spiritual  things  you  must  reach  their 
•confidence  and  good  will,  by  things  addressed 
to  their  physical  senses. 

But  where  generosity  is  not  based  on  the 
higher  element  of  benevolence,  it  is  brief,  eva¬ 
nescent,  and  so  unable  to  cope  with  the  great 
duties  which  Christianity  inspires.  This  world 
is  to  be  disenthralled,  regenerated.  It  is  to  be 
developed  from  age  to  age,  and  more  and  more; 
but  its  regeneration  and  development  can  not  j 
be  accomplished  by  evanescent  spirts  of  gen¬ 
erosity.  They  must  be  the  result  of  the  per¬ 
manent  work  of  benevolence.  Generosity  is 
good  for  an  hour  ;  benevolence  for  ages.  Gen¬ 
erosity  does  not  seek  out  evil.  It  does  not  go 
about  doing  good.  It  is  stationary.  It  relieves 
the  want  that  is  presented  to  it,  and  no  other. 

It  stays  at  home  and  responds  to  the  call  of 
those  that  come  for  its  benefaction,  and  those 
only.  It  is  narrow,  and  feels  merely  for  such 
things  as  are  most  striking  to  the  senses.  It  is 
not  affected  by  things  that  appeal  to  reason,  and 
faith,  and  moral  sense.  It  is  liable  to  great 
self-deception,  so  that  generous  men  often  be¬ 
come  conceited,  and  lie  to  themselves.  Men 
praise  generosity  more  than  benevolence,  sim¬ 
ply  because  more  men  live  so  low  that  they  un¬ 
derstand  generosity  rather  than  benevolence, 
and  material  gifts  rather  than  benefactions  of 
the  spirit ;  and  the  generous  man  measures  his 
generosity,  not  so  much  by  the  rule  by  which 
God  measures  it,  as  by  the  praises  of  others. 
And  so  men  whose  kindness  is  shallow ;  men 
who,  every  hour  of  the  day,  do  something, 
though  what  they  do  is  no  deeper  than  their 
palm  or  their  pocket,  always  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  noble  natures,  while  other  men, 
who  give  their  time,  their  thought,  their  feel¬ 
ing,  their  very  life,  and  have  nothing  else  to 
give,  are  looked  upon  as,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  uncharitable. 

Now,  experience  teaches  us  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  world  so  cheap  as  giving.  If  a  poor 
man  comes  to  my  door,  and  I  give  him  a  quar¬ 
ter,  and  send  him  away,  I  buy  my  own  peace 
with  that  quarter.  To  take  my  hat  and  go  with 
him  to  the  miserable  den  where  he  lives,  and 
explore  the  history  of  his  case,  and  ascertain 
what  his  wants  are,  and  institute  a  sj'stematic 
remedy  for  his  troubles  which  shall  relieve 
them,  not  for  to-day  merely,  but  for  his  whole 
life — that  would  be  benevolence ;  and  it  is  a 
cheap  commutation  to  give  him  a  quarter  and 
turn  him  off. 


Benevolence  is  the  child  of  reflection.  It  is 
comprehensive.  It  deals  rather  with  the  causes 
of  things  than  with  their  aspects  and  effects. 
It  acts  not  only  in  view  of  causes,  hut  through 
long  periods  of  time.  It  is  enduring,  and  so 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  necessity  of  all  exertions 
for  Christian  reformation — namely,  “  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing.”  Generosity  is  the 
militia  that  enlist  for  three  months,  while  be¬ 
nevolence  is  the  regular  force  that  enlist  for  the 
whole  war. 

Separated  from  generosity,  benevolence  runs 
J  into  mischiefs,  different  from  the  mischiefs  of 
exclusive  generosity,  but  as  real  as  they  are. 
The  two  things  ought  to  be  married.  It  is 
not  good  for  either  to  be  alone.  Generosity  has 
its  benefits  if  rightly  affianced  to  benevolence, 
and  benevolence  has  its  benefits  if  rightly  affi¬ 
anced  to  generosity.  Each  by  itself  has  pecu¬ 
liar  evils.  Benevolence  separated  from  gene¬ 
rosity  is  apt  to  become  cold  to  present  suffering, 
and  to  come  into  sympathy  with  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples  more  than  with  real  human  life  ;  and  at 
last  it  comes  to  be  a  spirit  of  inhumanity,  inex¬ 
orable  for  the  general  good,  but  indift’erent-to 
the  particular. 

A  narrow  generosity  is  the  fault  of  the  un¬ 
educated  ;  but  this  perversion  of  the  large  spirit 
of  benevolence  is  the  particular  vice  of  the 
educated,  and  of  professional  philanthropists. 
There  are  men  that  reason  out  the  largest 
schemes  of  philosophy,  that  are  cosmopolitan  in 
their  ideas,  and  that  tell  you  they  desire  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  race,  who  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  generalize  all  things  that  at  last 
they  have  ceased  to  be  sensitive  to  particulars, 
and  are  onty  sensitive  to  the  generic  and  ab¬ 
stract.  "When  men  come  to  this  state  of  insen¬ 
sitiveness  to  every  thing  hut  generals,  and  form 
comprehensive  schemes  of  benevolence,  they  are 
often  the  hardest-hearted  men  in  the  world.  Let 
a  man  once  understand  that  a  certain  system  of 
theological  teaching,  or  a  certain  system  of  char¬ 
ity  is  beneficial  for  the  whole  race,  and  let  him 
undertake  to  establish  it  all  over  the  world,  and 
through  all  periods  of  time,  and  he  will  be  apt 
to  sacrifice  all  details,  all  minor  particulars,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  that  great  system  which 
is  in  itself,  as  he  supposes,  to  secure  all  the  in¬ 
dividual  benefits  that  the  world  needs.  So  i-t 
comes  to  pass  that  we  see  men  who  are  generi- 
cally  benevolent,  but  who  are  particularly 
stingy.  If  there  is  a  movement  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  college,  that  touches  their  pecu¬ 
liar  notions  ;  and  they  say,  “  A  college  has  a  re¬ 
lation  to  the  interests  of  generations,  and  should 
be  encouraged ;  and  they  give  to  that  object 
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thousands  of  dollars.  But  if  in  the  next  street 
there  is  a  suffering  family,  the  father  and 
mother  being  sick  and  unable  to  provide  for 
their  children’s  or  their  own  necessities,  and  a 
subscription  paper  is  circulated  for  their  relief, 
when  it  comes  around  to  these  men  they  can 
not  attend  to  the  wants  of  poor  people.  Their 
minds  are  occupied  with  larger  shemes  of  be¬ 
nevolence  ! 

If  these  two  elements  were  incompatible  with 
each  other  and  it  were  impracticable  to  have 
large  benevolence  with  generosity,  it  would  be 
more  than  doubtful  whether  comprehensive 
charity  were  not  comprehensive  mischief.  But 
they  are  reconcilable.  They  were  designed  to 
work  together.  The  true  idea  excludes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  takes  generosity  to 
begin  with,  and  benevolence  to  end  with,  one 
leading  on  to  the  other,  and  both  working  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously.  And,  united,  they  keep 
each  other  healthy. 


If  one’s  conscience  is  trained  to  the  duties  of 
generosity  it  will  keep  his  large  and  speculative 
benevolence  so  near  to  human  life,  to  humanity; 
that  it  will  be  less  airy,  less  abstract,  less  defi¬ 
nite,  less  cold.  Benevolence,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  tend  to  give  depth  and  breadth  to  the  evan¬ 
escent  spirit  of  an  easily  excited  generosity, 
lifting  it  up  from  its  sensuous  condition,  and 
inspiring  it  with  a  larger  spirit,  God  meant 
that  they  should  never  go  alone.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  relieve  visible,  bodily  wants, 
and  they  should  also  be  taught  to  relieve  invis¬ 
ible,  spiritual  wants.  They  should  bo  taught 
that  moral  wants  are  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  physical  wants.  When  they  attempt  to 
apply  their  benevolence  to  future  ages  and  gen¬ 
erations  merely,  they  should  be  taught  never 
to  neglect  present  and  near  duties  on  account  of 
remote  and  contingent  ones.  They  should  be 
taught  that  they  must  he  both  generous  and 
benevolent. 


Growth  and  Development. 


BY  ARCHIBALD  MACLABEN,  OP  THE  OXFORD  GYMNASIUM. 


rnHE  system  of  bodily  training  of  Greece  and  > 
Rome  had  but  one  aspect,  one  aim,  one  ob-  ' 
jeet.  It  was  designed  to  practice  the  youths  of  j 
the  country  in  all  exercises  tending  to  qualify 
them  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  as  war  was  then 
pursued,  as  campaigns  were  then  made,  as 
weapons  were  then  home,  as  battles  were  then 
fought.  Other  object,  other  aim,  other  aspect, 
had  it  none. 

But  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own,  there  must 
have  been  men  of  unsound  constitution  and  im¬ 
perfect  growth,  from  original  weakness  of  or¬ 
ganization,  or  from  illness,  ignorance,  neglect, 
accident,  and  other  causes.  What  system  of 
bodily  training  was  framed  for  their  behoof? 
Hone.  Here  the  observation  of  results  was  un¬ 
equal  to  the  requirement.  They  could  reach  no 
higher — they  aimed  no  higher— than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  series  of  athletic  games,  suitable  to 
the  young,  the  brave,  the  active,  the  strong,  the 
swift,  and  the  nobly  bom. 

Our  knowledge  of  physiological  science  is 
something  more  valuable  than  this.  A  system 
of  bodily  exercise  which  should  give  added 
strength  to  the  strong,  increased  dexterity  to 


the  active,  speed  to  the  already  fleet  of  foot,  is  | 
not  what  is  alone  wanted  now.  It  is  not  to  j 
cive  the  benefit  of  our  thoughts  and  observa-  j 
tions  and  the  fruit  of  our  accumulating  informa-  : 
tion  to  the  already  highly  favored,  and  to  them  I 
only,  that  we  aim.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  I 
crowning  evidence  of  the  diyine  origin  of  all  I 
true  knowledge,  that  in  benefiting  all  within  its  I 
influence,  it  benefits  most  bountifully  those  I 
whose  needs  are  the  greatest. 

In  our  days,  as  of  old,  the  race  is  still  to  the  I 
swift  and  the  battle  is  still  to  the  strong,  but  the 
battle  of  life  now  is  waged  with  the  brain  for 
weapon,  and  the  race  is  the  high  pressure  com¬ 
petitive  efforts  of  memory  and  mind.  These  are 
the  great  and  all-absorbing  struggles  of  our 
times,  a  “  struggle  for  life  ”  a3  hard,  and  involv¬ 
ing  results  and  transformations  as  unerring  and 
inevitable,  as  ever  were  traced  in  the  origin  of 
species. 

It  is  health,  however,  rather  than  strength, 
that  is  wanted  now — that  is  the  great  require¬ 
ment  of  modem  times,  with  modern  men,  at 
non-military  occupations.  Bodily  power,  activ¬ 
ity,  and  stamina  for  the  endurance  of  protracted 
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fatigue,  are  still  at  this  day  as  much  the  real 
want  of  the  soldier,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Xenophon,  of  Caesar,  of  Napoleon.  But  the 
purposes 'and  practices  of  war  are  not  the  all  in 
all  with  us  as  they  were  with  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans ;  nor  are  the  whole  of  our  able- 
bodied  men  under  arms,  nor  the  whole  of  our 
youths  preparing  for  conscriptive  battalions,  as 
were  the  youths  of  Germany  and  France  in  the 
last  century.  The  English  army,  scattered  over 
the  whole  globe,  and  encountering  the  severities 
of  every  clime,  claims  but  a  fraction  of  our  meu  ; 
a  small  portion  only  of  our  youths  are  in  uni¬ 
form  ;  but  other  occupations,  other  habits,  other 
demands  upon  mind  and  body,  advance  claims 
as  urgent  as  ever  were  pressed  upon  the  soldier 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  From  the  nursery 
to  the  school,  from  the  school  to  the  college  or 
to  the  world  beyond,  the  brain  and  nerve  strain 
goes  on — continuous,  augmenting,  intensifying. 
Scholarships  Junior  and  Senior,  Examinations, 
open  Fellowships,  speculations,  promotions,  ex¬ 
citements,  stimulations,  long  hours  of  work,  late 
hours  of  rest,  jaded  frames,  weary  brains,  jar¬ 
ring  nerves — all  intensified  and  intensifying — 
seek  in  modern  times  for  the  antidote  to  be 
found  alone  in  physical  action.  These  are  the 
exigencies  of  the  campaign  of  life  for  the  great 
bulk  of  our  youths,  to  be  encountered  in  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  study,  in  the  court  of  law,  in 
the  hospital,  in  the  asylum,  and  in  the  day  and 
night  visitations  to  court  and  alley  and  lane ; 
and  the  hardships  encountered  in  the  fields  of 
warfare  hit  as  hard  and  as  suddenly,  sap  as  in¬ 
sidiously,  destroy  as  mercilessly,  as  the  night- 
march,  the  scanty  ration,  the  toil,  the  struggle, 
or  the  weapon  of  a  warlike  enemy. 

Yes,  it  is  health  rather  than  strength  that  is  the 
great  requirement  of  modern  men  at  modem 
occupations ;  it  is  not  the  power  to  travel  great 
distances,  carry  great  burdens,  lift  great 
weights,  or  overcome  great  material  obstruc¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  simply  that  condition  of  body,  and 
that  amount  of  vital  capacity,  which  shall  en¬ 
able  each  man  in  his  place  to  pursue  his  calling, 
and  work  on  in  his  working  life,  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  to  himself  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  his  fellow-men.  How  many  men, 
earnest,  eager,  uncomplaining,  are  pursuing 
their  avocations  with  the  inminency  of  a  certain 
breakdown  before  them — or  with  pain  and 
weariness,  languor  and  depression ;  when  fair 
health  and  full  power  might  have  been  secured, 
and  the  labor  that  is  of  love,  now  performed  in¬ 
completely  and  in  pain,  might  have  been  per¬ 
formed  with  completeness  and  in  comfort. 

Let  it  not  from  this  be  inferred  that  I  con¬ 


sider  health  and  strength  as  in  any  manner  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
most  intimately  allied,  and  are  usually  by  the 
same  means  and  in  the  same  manner  obtained. 
Very  closely  are  they  connected,  but  they  are 
not  the  same,  and  a  man  may  possess  either 
without  the  other.  For  strength  may  be  due  to 
the  great  force  possessed  by  one  system  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  muscular ;  or  great  force  in 
one  part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  trunk  or  the 
limbs ;  but  health  is  the  uniform  and  regular 
performance  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body, 
arising  from  the  harmonious  action  of  all  its 
parts— a  physical  condition  implying  that  all 
are  sound, well-fitting,  and  well- matched.  Young 
minds  do  not  look  far  enough  into  life  to  see 
this  distinction,  or  to  value  it  if  seen ;  they  fix 
their  longing  eyes  upon  strength — upon  strength 
now,  and  care  not  for  the  power  to  work  long, 
to  work  well,  to  work  successfully  hereafter, 
which  is  Health.  Therefore  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  same  means  which  usually  give  strength 
give  health  also ;  although  the  latter  may  be 
jeopardized  by  irregular  efforts  to  obtain  the 
former.  Again,  it  is  fortunate  that  this  most 
desirable  of  all  earthly  possessions  should  spring 
from  the  regular  and  uniform  development  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  not  from  the  extreme  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  special  part.  Vast  strength 
of  limb  may  be  found  united  to  a  comparatively 
feeble  trunk,  a  massive'trunk  to  dwarfish  limbs, 
great  muscular  force  to  delicate  lungs.  These 
alike  reveal  local  power  and  local  weakness,  and 
these  are  not  the  developments  which  yield 
Health. 

Let  both  man  and  boy,  therefore,  cultivate 
strength  by  every  available  means,  but  let  it  be 
general  not  partial  strength.  The  Battle  of 
Life  requires  for  combatant  the  whole  man,  not 
a  part ;  and  the  whole  too  in  as  good  condition 
as  can  be  brought  into  the  conflict. 

There  is  no  profession,  there  is  no  calling  or 
occupation  in  which  men  can  be  engaged,  there 
is  no  position  in  life,  no  state  in  which  a  man 
can  be  placed,  in  which  a  fairly  developed  frame 
will  not  be  valuable  to  him  ;  there  are  many  of 
these,  even  the  most  purely  and  highly  intellec¬ 
tual,  in  which  it  is  essential  to  success  ;  essen¬ 
tial,  simply  as  a  means,  material  but  none  the 
less  imperative,  to  enable  the  mind  to  do  its 
work.  Year  by  year,  almost  day  by  day,  we 
see  men  falter  and  fail  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors — men  to  whom  labor  is  life,  and  idleness 
is  death — men  who  with  a  negation  of  self  and 
self-comfort  even  unto  martyrdom,  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  great  purposes  and  great  works,  and 
before  their  completion  fail :  men  who  run  the 
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life-race  with  feet  winged  with  the  purest  faith 
and  hearts  full  of  the  noblest  hope,  and  who, 
with  the  goal  in  view,  falter  and  fail;  and  all 
for  the  want  of  a  little  bodily  stamina — a  little 
bodily  power  and  bodily  capacity  for  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  fatigue  or  protracted  unrest  or  anxiety 
or  grief.  Strongly  has  this  been  ever  impressed 
upon  me,  more  strongly  than  ever  of  late  years, 
but  never  so  strongly,  never  so  sadly,  never  in  its 
every  aspect  so  impressively,  as  in  the  death  of 
a  late  statesman,  eminently  alike  for  the  height 
of  his  intellectual  attachments,  the  nobleness 
and  purity  of  his  aspirations,  and  the  gentleness 
and  almost  feminine  sweetness  of  his  character. 
He  sank  in  early  manhood,  with  his  great  career 
j  ast  begun,  his  great  works  hut  outlined  by  his 
hand  ;  to  other  hands  was  left  their  accomplish¬ 
ment,  to  other  hearts  their  fulfilment,  and  all 
for  want  of  a  little  of  that  bodily  stamina,  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  that  material  hardihood,  a  little  of  that 
power  of  enduring  fatigue,  which  he  was  even 
as  he  failed,  seeking  to  extend,  through  the 
means  of  this  system  of  bodily  training,  to  every 
soldier  in  the  land. 

This  need  of  such  a  preparation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  struggle  of  manhood  in  these  times  of  high 
civilization  and  intellectual  advancement  being 
then  so  apparent,  what  is  the  great  hindrance 
to  the  due  training  of  the  body  ?  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  too  exclusive  cultivation  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  mind  ;  in  the  long  and  continu¬ 
ous  hours  of  physical  inaction  with  extreme 
mental  effort  and  inordinate  mental  stimulation, 
which  the  requirements  and  educational"demands 
of  the  present  day  often  involve;  in  the  over¬ 
looking  or  ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  body 
also  has  urgent  and  distinct  claims  to  culture 
and  employment. 

Are  these  two  then  opposed  ?  Is  a  healthy,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  vigorous  frame  incompatible  with  a 
powerful  and  vigorous  intellect?  We  know 
that  it  is  not  so.  Science  and  experience  alike 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  one  is  in  every  case  an 
aid  to  the  other.  That  the  intellect  can  rarely 
attain,  or  if  it  already  possesses,  can  rarely  long 
retain  a  commanding  height  when  the  bodily 
functions  are  impaired ;  that  the  body  itself 
will  be  at  its  best  and  most  worthy  condition  when 
its  claims  are  most  fully  shared  by  mental  occu¬ 
pations,  and  that  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
mind,  produced  by  sufficient  and  natural  employ¬ 
ment,  will  react  most  favorably  upon  the  body, 
can  never  he  doubted  for  a  moment ;  yet  we 
continually  find  the  one  warring  upon  the  other. 
We  shall  find  the  reason  of  this  in  the  overlook¬ 
ing  of  the  laws  which  govern  both  mind  and 
body. 


The  mind  acts  through  a  material  organ, 
the  brain,  upon  which  it  is  entirely  dependent, 
and  which,  in  common  with  the  other  organs 
of  the  body,  is  subject  to  a  constant  decay  and 
constant  renewal  from  the  most  vital  fluid ; 
these  processes  being  accelerated  and  its  strength 
and  vigor  consequently  augmented  in  proportion 
to  its  activity.  But  in  common  with  other  or¬ 
gans  also,  if  this  activity  is  carried  on  beyond 
certain  limits,  its  waste  exceeds  nutrition,  its 
strength  gives  place  to  weakness.  Tho  mind 
then  is  dependent  upon  the  blood  for  its  material 
support,  and  its  healthy  action  is  dependent  on 
its  receiving  an  adequate  supply  of  healthy 
blood.  Moreover,  the  organ  of  the  mind  being 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  other  organs,  re¬ 
quires  similar  alternations  of  rest  and  action  to 
maintain  it  in  its  natural  state  of  efficiency  ; 
and  if  either  of  these  states  he  deficient  or  in  ex¬ 
cess,  the  brain,  and  consequently  the  mind,  will 
deteriorate.  If  therefore  the  cultivation  or  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mind  he  neglected,  it  will  of  necessity 
he  weakened  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  organs  are  weakened  by  insufficient  i 
use,  will  deteriorate  both  in  strength  and  vigor  ( 
and  pow'er  of  enduring  fatigue.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exercise  of  the  brain  he 'excessive,  be¬ 
yond  the  point  where  the  nutrition  is  equal  to 
the  waste,  it  will  suffer  in  the  same  way  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  other  organs  would 
do. 

It  would  he  well  if  parents  would  ask  them¬ 
selves  at  the  outset  what  is  their  object  in  tho 
training  of  their  children.  “  They  wish  them 
thoroughly  educated,”  wor’ld  probably  ho  the 
response.  Then  let  their  first  care  he  that  the  ■ 
body  shall  he  healthy  and  fairly  grown.  Let  5 
them  take  care  that  the  mind  shall  receive  that 
amount  of  culture  which  will  develop  and 
strengthen  it,  hut  let  them  pause  at  that  point 
where  exercise  and  application  are  merging  into 
fatigue ;  so  shall  it  attain  its  utmost  attainable 
point  of  strength  and  vigor,  so  shall  it  reach  its 
highest  attainable  capacity  of  enduring  exertion 
and  effort.  Year  by  year  will  it  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  in  these  attributes,  and  in  the  aftertime, 
if  a  call  for  extra  exertion  should  come,  it  will  i 
not  come  upon  it  unprepared.  And  more  than 
this,  the  body  having  received  its  due  share  of 
cultivation  also,  will  itself  he  gaining  year  by 
year,  and  while  contributing  to  the  health  of 
the  mind  by  its  own  health,  will  be  able  to  en-  i 
dure  successfully  its  allotted  amount  of  labor,  in 
whatever  position  of  life,  under  whatever  sun,  it 
may  toil.  Nor  let  parents  imagine  that  their  ■ 
sons  who  are  destined  to  what  are,  chiefly  or  ex-  1 
clusively,  sedentary  professions,  need  not  so 
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much  preparation  for  their  coming  life.  The 
clergyman,  the  physician,  the  barrister,  are 
often  called  upon  to  endure  even  as  much  bodily 
fatigue  as  the  soldier  or  sailor,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  premature  failures  among  all  these  classes 
show  how  needful  such  preparation  is  and  how 
little  the  necessity  has  been  recognized. 

And  yet  how  often  do  we  find  parents  stimu¬ 
lating  by  every  imaginable  method,  and  by 
every  suggestive  expedient,  the  mental  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  children  ;  given  to  physical  exercise 
and  to  physical  recreation,  and  to  devote  them 
to  study.  What  is  it  these  parents  are  seeking  ? 
Is  it  the  future  welfare  of  their  children,  or  is  it 
(let  us  examine  it  closely)  the  gratification  of 
their  own  pride  in  their  children’s  superior 
talents  and  intellectual  attainments  P  It  has 
been  said  that  the  pride  of  parents  in  their  chil¬ 
dren  is,  of  all  kinds  of  pride,  the  most  excusable  ; 
but  even  our  pride  in  our  children  may  have 
many  phases,  and  that  phase  can  not  be  a  purely 
unselfish  one  which  would  sacrifice  ultimate 
health  and  happiness  for  temporary  distinction, 
praise,  and  admiration. 

The  very  interest  evinced  in  the  premature 
development  of  intellectual  ability  is  dangerous 
to  the  young,  appealing  as  it  does  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  in  the  youthful  mind, 
the  love  of  praise  and  notoriety.  Boys  soon 
learn  to  love  the  excitement  which  such  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mode  of  life  produces,  and  cease  to  feel 
any  interest  in,  or  desire  for,  the  active  pursuits 
usually  so  dear  to  youth.  Others  there  are 
thus  forced  into  abnormal  advancement,  who 
work  on  reluctantly  to  the  end,  but  once  eman¬ 
cipated,  the  distasteful  task  is  for  ever  aban¬ 
doned.  Which  of  these  is  most  deserving  of 
our  pity,  the  unnatural  young  hermit,  who  in 
his  books  alone  takes  c  eligbt,  or  the  too  natural 
little  Arab  to  whom  books  and  book-learning 
have  become  a  thing  of  disgust  ?  Most  parents 
have  at  some  time  or  other  felt  a  pang  of  alarm 
at  seeing  their  child  turn  with  carelessness  from 
the  food  which  they  knew  to  be  necessary  to  its 
well-being.  I  have  already  experienced  the 
same  feeling  at  seeing  a  child  turn  with  indiffc .-- 
ence  or  dislike  from  the  sports  and  pursuits  01 
his  companions  to  creep  back  to  his  books  ;  and 
also  as  much  alarm,  mingled  with  anger — for 
false  and  cruel  must  have  been  the  teaching 
which  caused  the  dislike — at  seeing  the  healthy 
ana  strong  child  turn  with  repugnance  from  his 
books.* 


*  “  My  boy  works  seven  hours  a  day  regularly,  some¬ 
times  eight said  a  lady  to  me  composedly.  The  boy  had 
just  turned  his  eighth  year.  Four  languages  besides  his 


Earnestly,  however,  as  I  desire  to  advocate 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  powers,  I  would 
guard  against  its  being  thought  that  I  would 
neglect  cultivating  to  their  full  capacity  the 
mental  ones.  That  would  only  he  erring  in 
another  direction,  and  although  a  safer  one  in 
some  important  respects,  important  as  regards 
present  comfort  and  future  health,  it  is  still  al¬ 
together  erring ;  and  the  right  path  is  broad  and 
open  and  plain,  free  alike  to  all  who  will  look 
for  it  with  unprejudiced  eyes.  The  brain  also 
requires  systematic  and  ample  exercise  to  de¬ 
velop  its  attainable  powers,  and  where  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  unusual  weakness,  its  reasonable  culture 
can  scarcely  begin  too  soon  or  be  pursued  too 
steadily.  Putting  aside  the  necessity  in  these 
days  for  a  highly  comprehensive  education,  a 
degree  of  mental  culture  proportioned  with  care¬ 
ful  hand  to  the  age  and  mental  and  physical 
capacity  will  he  found  to  act  with  advantage  to 
the  latter,  and  the  relish  and  zest  for  bodily  ex¬ 
ercise,  which  supplies  the  most  valuable  of  all 
incentives,  will  be  increased  by  it.  The  giving 
of  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  exclusive  bodily  oc¬ 
cupation  is,  for  those  who  are  to  take  a  place  in 
the  educated  world,  an  equal  error — a  rejecting 
of  the  advantages  of  civilization.  The  body 
makes  no  such  exacting  demands.  Let  it  not 
therefore  he  inferred  that  I  would  undervalue 
the  purely  mental  work  of  schools,  nor  let  it  be 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  I  would  advocate  a 
less  active,  a  less  energetic,  a  less  earnest  pursuit 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  I  would 
sustain  in  their  most  ardent  efforts  its  youthful 
votaries,  and  enable  them  in  the  aftertime  to 
reap  to  the  full  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  that  I 
plead  for  a  more  discriminating  indulgence  in 
occupations  purely  mental  and  sedentary  at  this 
period  of  life.  For  there  is  no  error  more  pro¬ 
found,  or  productive  of  more  evil,  than  that 
which  views  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  as 
antithetical  and  opposed,  and  which  imagines 
that  the  culture  of  the  one  must  he  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  truth  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this.  In  the  acquirement  of  bodily 
health  mental  occupation  is  a  helpful,  indeed  a 
necessary  agent.  And  so  impressively  has  this 
been  proved  to  me,  that  in  cases  where  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  bodily  health  and  strength  was  the 
all-in  all  desired  by  the  parent,  and  the  one 
thing  longed  for  by  the  child  (and  in  some  cases 
almost  despaired  of  by  myself),  Ihave  been  care¬ 
ful  to  allot  and  mark  out  a  proportion  of  mental 
with  bodily  occupation. 

own,  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  with  His¬ 
tory,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and  Instrumental  Music  ! 
Were  his  headaches  real  or  sham  I  wonder  l 
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Baths  for  the  Babies. 


BY  MBS.  B.  B. 

rp HE  impression  that  the  water  treatment 
can  not  he  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
weak  and  wee  ones  is  incorrect. 

Cold  packs,  plunges,  and  douches  were  a  pe¬ 
culiar  feature  of  the  Priessnitz  method,  hence 
the  name,  cold  water  cure  is  applied,  when  wa¬ 
ter  hot  or  tepid  is  largely  used.  Water  can  he 
varied  in  temperature,  and  its  use  repeated,  so 
as  to  soothe  the  slightest  fever  and  relieve  chills, 
creeping  or  congestive,  whatever  the  age  of  the 
sufferer. 

Let  an  infant's  first  hath  he  about  98°,  and 
from  week  to  week  gradually  reduce  it,  as  he 
will  enjoy  and  get  warm  after.  We  say  enjoy, 
for  hahies  ought  not  to  cry,  as  a  rule,  when 
they  are  hathed  ;  and  seldom  will,  if  it  is  done 
with  due  discretion.  Very  few  like  being 
washed  all  over  with  a  wet  cloth,  hut  a  dip  in 
a  hath,  or  even  remaining  in  one  a  minute,  and 
being  rubbed,  is  usually  enjoyed,  unless  the  lit¬ 
tle  one  has  been  scared  by  water  too  cold  or  too 
hot  for  comfort.  After  the  bath,  lay  the  baby 
in  a  soft  towel  and  wipe  it  dry.  Then'  rub 
gently  with  the  hand,  and  let  it  lie  before  the 
fire,  on  the  lap,  with  limbs  unfettered,  and  get 
exercise  and  a  good  reaction.  Or,  if  the  room 
is  too  cool,  or  the  baby  inclined  to  be  blue,  wrap 
it  in  a  woolen  blanket  for  half  an  hour  before 
dressing.  One  bath  a  day  is  sufficient.  If  the 
little  one  is  delicate,  two  or  three  times  a  week 
is  better  for  the  first  few  weeks.  Let  this  be 
done  during  the  fore-part  of  the  day.  If  the 
child  is  restless  at  night,  or  has  an  eruption  on 
the  skin,  then  a  second  bath  may  be  given  at 
evening.  During  the  first  year  they  will  come 
to  enjoy  baths  at  70“  or  80°,  according  to  their 
reactive  power.  I  very  well  remember  setting 
down  my  baby’s  bath  tub  of  cold  water  in  mid 
winter,  while  I  went  for  hot  water  to  add. 
When  I  came  back  my  little  boy  had  crept  to 
the  tub,  climbed  in  and  sat  down,  with  a  slight 
shiver  and  a  look  of  surprise,  but  no  out¬ 
cry. 

When  a  child  is  sick,  the  temperature  of  baths 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  wants  ;  remem¬ 
bering  that  if  there  is  fever  the  surface  is  more 
sensitive  to  cold,  hence  baths  or  bandages  should 
be  warm,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  little  patient, 
which  does  harm,  and  makes  them  dread  what 
they  might  enjoy.  We  have  had  the  care  of 
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[  many  sick  children,  whose  parents  feared  we 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  giving  them  wa- 
j  ter  treatment,  because  they  cried  when  they 
were  washed  ;  but  we  very  seldom  have  trouble, 
for  after  the  first  few  they  come  to  take  baths  as 
a  pleasure. 

We  took  a  little  girl  from  the  Orphan’s  Home, 
who  was  very  sick  with  cough  and  chronic  di¬ 
arrhea.  Every  thing  being  strange  to  her  in 
the  bath  rooms,  she  screamed  as  soon  as  she 
entered,  and  went  down  into  her  warm  bath  as 
if  she  was  descending  into  a  fiery  furnace  or  a 
freezing  flood.  But  finding  the  water  comforta¬ 
ble  she  grew  calm,  and  ever  afterward  longed 
for  her  bath  as  the  great  treat  of  the  day.  When 
her  daily  fever  came  on  she  would  say,  “  Me  I 
feel  sick,  and  me  want  bath and  when  it  I 
was  over,  “  Me  had  nice  bath,  me  feel  better 
now.” 

Children  who  have  grown  up  under  water 
treatment  will  ask,  when  sick,  for  baths  and 
bandages  ;  their  own  sensations  often  being  the 
best  guide  as  to  what  they  need. 

A  child  in  a  bath  is  always  a  sweet  picture,  I 
and  especially  so  when  the  bright  face  says,  as 
well  as  the  words,  “  I  feel  better  now.”  By 
way  of  contrast,  see  the  subject  for  pills  and 
castor  oil  held  in  strong  arms  while  the  mother 
tries  to  hold  the  nose  together  and  the  tongue 
down,  while  she  gives  the  pill,  which,  perhaps, 
after  all,  sticks  to  the  teeth,  and  the  oil  pours  ! 
out  rather  than  in. 

A  gentleman  who  was  partial  to  the  early 
Thompsonian  system,  of  heavy  doses  and  many 
varieties  of  medicine,  said  when  his  child  was 
sick- he  was  obliged  to  call  another  doctor,  be¬ 
cause  his  child’s  stomach  could  not  hold  all  the 
remedies  prescribed. 

From  slight  observation,  we  judge  that  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  any  except  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  remedies  into  these  little  stomachs.  Hence 
we  know  how  glad  mothers  are  of  any  remedy 
that  sick  children  will  enjoy.  Baths  judiciously 
administered  are  pleasant  to  take  and  beneficial 
in  their  effects. 


*  This  article  is  an  extract  from  the  new  booh,  “  Par¬ 
lor  Talks  to  Ladies,”  now  in  press  by  W ood  &  Holbrook 
The  work  will  be  ready  in  March.  See  announcemen 
elsewhere. 
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Industrial  Education. 

BY  MRS.  HORACE  MANN. 


T  I  1HE  puLlic  mind  of  Boston  and  many  other 
places  where  the  Massachusetts  Common 
School  System  has  heen  in  operation  on  a  large 
scale,  giving  an  opportunity  for  all  classes  of  the 
community  to  receive  almost  any  amount  of 
literary  instruction,  up  to  the  point  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  in  the  case  of  hoys,  and  high- 
school  instruction  for  girls,  has  heen  very  ac¬ 
tively  at  work  of  late  to  account  for  the  want  of 
true  education  that  is  apparent,  especially  in  the 
last  generation.  Education  is  a  great  word, 
and  the  mere  reception  of  instruction  is  the 
very  smallest  part  of  it.  There  are  some  gifted 
minds  that  need  only  an  opportunity  to  get  at 
hooks,  methods,  and  ideas,  as  one  might  find  a 
silver  mine,  whcse  value  needs  no  explanation — 
and  they  straitway  go  on  and  educate  them¬ 
selves.  We  will  leave  such  to  their  manifest 
destiny.  Genius  knows  how  to  appropriate  all 
the  treasures  it  finds,  hut  genius  is  exceptional, 
and  we  will  set  its  claims  aside  as  irrelevant  to 
our  present  criticisms  upon  the  education  of  the 
people, which  is  the  object  of  the  common  schools. 
The  fathers  who  built  the  school-house  and  the 
meeting-house  side  by  side,  when  they  first 
came  into  the  wilderness  in  New  England,  and 
who  soon  added  the  college  to  the  school-house, 
on  the  same  principle  and  with  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  that  every  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  should  have  an  opportunity  for  education, 
and  that  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
government  together  should  ho  brought  up  in 
sympathy,  saw  with  a  prophetic  eye  that  onlj' 
thus  could  the  republic  they  wished  to  found  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  republic  in  the  true  and  highest 
sense.  The  sentiment  at  the  moment  was  that 
rich  and  poor  should  be  educated  together. 
I  should  say  the  refined  and  the  rude,  for 
all  were  poor  and  had  to  toil  for  their 
subsistence.  Soon  the  accession  of  others  not 
actuated  by  so  pure  a  principle,  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  caste  brought  from  the  Old  World, 
marred  this  democratic  idea.  The  refined  did 
not  like  to  expose  their  children  to  contact  with 
the  rude,  however  virtuous  they  might  be,  and 
private  education  and  select  schools  increased, 
till  the  pub’ic  schools  became  little  more  than 
charity  schools,  and  then  teachers  were  ill-paid, 
schools  were  kept  in  wretched,  barn-like  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  whole  system  deteriorated. 

A  great  effort  was  at  last  made  to  restore  the 
public  school  to  its  original  intent,  and  under 


able  leadership  the  movement  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  School-houses  became  palaces,  teachers’ 
salaries  were  increased,  teachers’  seminaries 
instituted  ;  it  became  respectable,  and  in  many 
places  even  genteel,  to  attend  the  public  school. 
Great  efforts  were  made  to  include  the  children 
of  the  foreigners  who  crowd  to  our  country  in 
this  beneficent  movement,  which  could  be  done 
if  the  schools  were  made  unsectarian.  It  was 
found  that  the  American-born  Irish  were  as 
bright  as  American-born  English,  and,  indeed, 
alarm  was  soon  taken  lest  there  should  be  no 
lower  class,  and  then  what  would  the  higher 
classes  do  for  servants  ?  Who  would  do  the 
work  of  the  world  ?  The  true  democratic  idea 
that  labor  is  honorable  and  that  its  practice  need 
not  be  looked  upon  as  disgraceful  per  se,  even  by 
the  refined,  had  not  taken  very  deep  root,  and 
chiefly  because  it  had  not  been  made  intellect¬ 
ual.  It  was  opposed  also  by  the  selfishness, 
egotism,  and  false  pride  of  men,  fostered  as  they 
had  heen  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  world’s 
society,  in  communities  where  slavery  and  serf¬ 
dom  had  existed.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
deep-seated  alarm  was  the  suppression  of  a  fine 
high  school  in  Boston,  at  which  the  children  of 
the  poorer  classes,  some  of  the  Irish  being  in¬ 
cluded,  had  shown  as  brilliant  scholarship,  un¬ 
der  the  instruction  of  a  talented  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  teacher,  as  the  children  of  the  first  families 
in  point  of  rank  and  fortune. 

But  an  impulse  had  been  given  which  could 
no  more  be  stayed  than  the  rush  of  waters  over 
a  broken  dam.  An  idea  had  been  horn,  a  truth 
had  been  seen.  This  idea,  this  truth  was  that 
every  child  of  Gcd  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
the  highest  education  he  can  attain.  It  was 
one  of  those  indestructible  and  self-efident 
truths  that  once  seen  can  never  be  ignored.  All 
the  arguments  that  can  he  brought  against  it 
have  their  foundation  on  the  low  plane  of  self¬ 
ishness.  In  despotic  countries  even,  it  has  heen 
impossible  to  stay  the  tide.  The  present  King 
of  Prussia,  under  the  lead  of  his  Catholic  mother, 
has  seen  that  a  despotic  throne  can  not  long 
stand  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  and 
he  has  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  check  that  pro¬ 
gress  of  education  in  his  own  land,  which,  if  he 
could  but  see  it,  has  at  last  made  Germany  a 
unit.  It  was  the  intelligence  that  wielded  his 
armies  which  gave  them  their  success,  and  Aus¬ 
tria  herself  has  seen  it,  and  roused  herself  from 
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her  long  slumber  and  made  a  gigantic  stride  to¬ 
ward  progress.  The  reactionary  movement  has 
now  been  opposed  by  the  teachers  forming 
themselves  into  a  body  against'  it.  How  still 
more  impossible  is  it  to  stem  such  a  current  in  a 
country  governed  by  free  institutions ! 

Let  us  do  nothing  to  check  progress,  as  some 
public  reasoners  are  now  trying  to  do.  Let  us 
not  undervalue  this  love  of  knowledge  that  has 
been  awakened  by  opportunity,  this  conscious¬ 
ness  of  power  that  has  been  imparted  to  what  was 
once  a  brute  mass— a  consciousness  that  makes 
every  man  an  individual,  as  far  as  he  truly  has 
it. 

But  an  evil  has  arisen,  side  by  side  with  the 
new  institution  ot  the  school  for  the  people.  Up 
to  this  time  brain-work  has  been  considered 
more  honorable  than  hand-work,  therefore  those 
who  cultivate  their  intellect  trust  to  live  by 
their  intellects,  if  they  must  work  at  all,  and 
turn  aside  from  labor  in  all  its  forms.  The 
graduates  from  our  schools  who  have  still  far¬ 
ther  opportunities  of  study  and  can  go  into  the 
walks  of  science  and  philosophy,  may  well  do 
so,  for  there  is  ample  room  for  the  best  brain- 
work  they  can  produce  ;  there  are  still  benighted 
lands  whore  this  idea  of  cultivating  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  all  men  has  not  yet  dawned  ;  there  are 
kingdoms  of  nature  that  need  more  explorers 
than  all  human  institutions  can  yet  furnish. 

But  the  others  P  What  are  those  to  do  who 
have  no  farther  opportunities  ?  those  who  come 
from  the  ranks  of  ignorance  and  manual  labor, 
and  must  fall  hack  into  those  ranks?  What 
must  become  also  of  Ihe  ungifted  who  return  to 
the  ranks  of  the  refined  and  intelligent  with 
delicate  tastes  awakened,  refined  sentiments 
stimulated,  new  wants  created  even  by  what 
they  have  tasted  of  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  P 
Must  they  not  labor  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ? 
for  the  inheritance  of  wealth  is  very  small  in 
any  country,  and  only  the  gifted  can  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  subduing  and  controlling  the  powers 
of  nature  that  lie  around  them.  What  have 
they  learned  in  the  schools  that  can  help  them  ? 
Even  many  of  the  gifted  have  no  means  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  intellectual  labor 
they  are  well  fitted  to  perform,  and  being  wholly 
uneducated  in  any  industrial  pursuit,  prove  a 
burden  on  society  as  well  as  upon  themselves. 
It  is  true  they  are  not  so  hopelessly  burdensome 
to  themselves  or  to  others  as  the  former  class,  as 
they  may  yet  find  a  sphere  of  action  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  is  for  the  former  class,  neither  fit 
for  intellectual  work  nor  any  other  that  society 
is  especially  anxious  ;  for  these,  the  girls  espe¬ 
cially,  rapidly  deteriorate  in  a  moral  point  of 


view  and  become  the  pests  of  society.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  their  uncultivated  homes  and  resume 
uncongenial  labors,  is  not  to  ho  thought  of  by 
those  who  have  been  on  an  equality  at  school 
with  children  of  the  more  favored  classes  of 
society.  The  latter  now  turn  to  them  a  cold 
shoulder,  for  their  families  do  not  move  in  the 
same  sphere.  Is  it  strange  they  should  look 
ashamed  at  manual  labors  that  these  companions 
do  not  share  ?  that  they  even  despise  the  needle 
which  they  have  not  been  taught  to  use,  and 
which  they  see  is  not  wielded  except  in  a  little 
fancy  work  by  their  more  favored  school-fellows  ? 
Is  it  strange  that  they  crave  the  same  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  wish  for  the  same  fine  clothing  as 
they  ?  It  has  never  been  inculcated  upon  them 
at  school  that  labor  is  honorable.  They  have 
never  been  instructed  there  to  use  their  hands 
in  any  useful  way.  The  competition  has  been 
for  marks  and  places  earned  by  lessons,  hut  the 
connection  between  these  lessons  and  the  uses  of 
life  have  never  been  pointed  out.  In  fact,  the 
saddest  degradation  awaits  them,  and  the  evil 
has  become  such  a  crying  one,  that  the  women 
of  the  land  are  taking  measures  to  meet  and  to 
stem  it.  They  see  that  the  difficulty  anticipated 
by  the  alarmists  who  broke  up  the  successful 
Boston  high  school  thirty  years  ago,  is  the  least 
of  the  evils  that  have  come  out  of  this  partial 
education  of  the  common  schools,  this  mere 
hook-learning  without  practical  application.  It 
is  true  that  the  native  American  people  have  for 
the  most  part  long  since  dropped  out  of  house¬ 
hold  service,  leaving  it  to  foreigners,  who  come 
into  it  without  the  first  idea  of  thrifty  or  skilled 
housekeeping.  To  restore  this  profession,  as  we 
may  call  it,  to  the  respectable  place  it  had  in 
early  times  among  us,  and  which  it  deserves  in 
the  estimation  of  society,  suggests  itself  as  the 
first  remedy,  hut  how  is  it  to  he  done  ? 

A  benevolent  lady  of  Boston,  who  fortunately 
has  wealth  at  her  command,  and  can  therefore 
act  independently,  and  whom  this  very  wealth 
stimulated  to  look  around  her  for  opportunities 
of  using  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  less  favored, 
began  an  individual  effort  by  placing  a  superior 
woman,  at  her  own  expense,  in  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  in  order  to  introduce  into  it  the  first 
most  necessary  branch  of  industrial  training — 
sewing — which  has  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  the 
primary  schools.  Her  wish  was  to  prove  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  the  movement  by 
one  well-ordered  experiment.  It  was  eminently 
successful.  The  committee  granted  one  hour  in 
the  week  only,  hut  the  excellent  woman  who 
undertook  it  invited  the  pupils  to  come  to  her 
own  home  in  their  leisure  hours  to  profit  the 
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more  by  her  instructions.  During  the  years  of 
the  war, the  children  of  that  one  school  made  more 
than  1500  garments  for  the  soldiers.  This  suc¬ 
cess  led  to  still  farther  efforts.  Many  children 
were  found  in  the  school  who  had  no  acknowl¬ 
edged  parentage — children  wTho  had  been  placed 
with  nurses  and  were  after  a  time  abandoned 
and  newer  reclaimed.  Often  they  were  delicate 
in  constitution  and  nervously  susceptible. 
Probably  they  never  had  even  the  same  foster¬ 
ing  care  as  the  children  of  the  nurses  to  whom 
they  had  been  intrusted,  and  no  family  life  was 
open  to  them.  As  they  grew  older,  their  fate, 
was  left  in  their  own.  hands,  and  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  special  class,  the  lady  in  question 
saw  that  special  action  was  needed.  She  placed 
the  able  woman  she  had  employed,  and  who  had 
called  her  attention  to  this  want,  in  a  house 
which  she  bought  and  furnished  for  the  purpose. 
The  teacher  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  inviting 
the  children  of  the  school  to  her  own  home,  had 
boarded  with  friends  who  wore  kind,  sympathiz¬ 
ing  and  accommodating,  but  it  became  a  great 
tax  in  a  private  house,  so  continually  did  the 
numbers  of  these  little  visitors  increase.  A 
special  house  for  the  purpose  had  therefore 
grown  to  be  a  demand,  and  this,  too,  has  been  a 
successful  experiment.  Several  orphans  were 
placed  under  Mrs.  Gilson's  care  as  residents, 
and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  those  invited 
from  the  school  in  their  leisure  hours,  have  been 
taught  to  do  the  work  of  the  house,  to  complete 
its  furnishing  by  their  handiwork  in  making 
quilts,  comforters,  and  rag  mats,  tidies,  and  even 
picture  frames ;  and  when  sufficiently  trained, 
the  inmates,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  been 
gladly  received  into  families,  to  which  they  have 
proved  a  great  blessing,  and  where  they  have 
commanded  high  wages  by  their  manner  of  per¬ 
forming  their  duties  and  by  their  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  A  procession  of  such  girls  has  passed 
through  that  abode  of  peace  and  love,  which 
they  are  invited  ever  after  to  consider  as  their 
home  in  days  and  hours  of  recreation.  The 
children  of  the  poor  have  been  welcomed  to  be 
taught  the  care  of  the  sick  at  home,  and  are 
allowed  to  bring  their  materials  and  learn  to 
make  them  into  nutritious  drinks  and  soups,  and 
to  ask  information  in  difficult  circumstances. 
The  principle  that  has  always  been  inculcated 
is,  that  the  occupation  of  the  household  service 
is  a  high  instead  of  a  low  one  ;  that  upon  the 
■way  it  is  administered  depends  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  the  happiness  of  families  and  the  good  of 
children,  so  fearfully  sacrificed  by  the  ordinary 
run  of  domestics;  and  that  a  faithful  discharge 


of  such  duties  insures  them  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  those  who  know  that  no  money  can 
pay  for  such  heart  service.  If  any  children  are 
found  that  have  special  talents  for  any  occupa¬ 
tions,  money,  here  happily  at  command,  is  not 
spared  to  insure  them  thorough  special  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  artistic  talent  has  been  fos¬ 
tered.  In  all  the  ordinary  instruction  in  sewing, 
the  making  of  quilts  and  comforters,  the  orna¬ 
menting  of  aprons  and  sacques,  the  knitting  and 
crocheting,  taste  in  the  use  of  colors  and  forms  of 
beauty  is  carefully  cultivated,  at  once  elevating 
the  occupation  to  a  fine  art.  The  effect  of  all 
these  influences  upon  manners  is  a  gentle  refine¬ 
ment,  which  strikes  the  visitor  very  powerfully. 
The  children  are  also  encouraged  to  give  away 
what  they  make  to  those  who  are  needy,  and  at 
this  house  have  been  made  all  the  shirts  for 
the  Reform  School,  lately  established  at  "West 
Newton. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and 
such  houses  can  be  multiplied  by  combining  the 
means  of  several  persons,  for  one  such  house  in 
the  city  of  Boston — how  inadequate  to  the  cry¬ 
ing  want  of  the  times !  I  could  tell  you  of  a 
still  more  wonderful  result  of  efforts  made  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  resources  were  drawn  out  of  her 
own  heart.  But  I  must  reserve  that  for  another 
time.  What  I  have  already  described  will  serve 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  point  I  now 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  which  is,  that  our  public 
system  could  be  so  improved  as  to  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  the  evils  now  so  palpable  to  those 
wTho  look  deeper  than  the  surface,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere  charity,  how¬ 
ever  profuse,  can  not  reach  the  difficulty.  It 
can  only  be  reached  by  systematic,  universal, 
industrial  education  in  the  very  schools  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Every  individual  must  be  taught  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  himself  by  the  harmonious  cultivation 
of  all  the  powers. 

Mr.  Wm.  T.  Atkinson,  of  the  Boston  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  has  written  so  ably  upon 
the  need  of  scientific  culture,  not  in  opposition 
to,  but  side  by  side  with  classic  culture,  gave 
some  account,  on  a  late  public  occasion,  of  the 
half-time  schools  that  grew  out  of  a  necessity  in 
England.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poor  to  let 
their  children  pass  all  their  days  at  school. 
They  needed  their  assistance,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  such  irregularity  of  attendance  that 
the  instruction  was  of  little  use.  A  plan  was 
formed  of  having  them  spend  a  few  hours  in 
school  instead  of  all  day.  This  insured  attend¬ 
ance,  and  it  was  found,  moreover,  that  such 
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pupils  made  more  rapid  progress  in  intellectual 
education  than  those  who  actually  went  all  day. 
This  is  leading  to  radical  changes  in  the  school 
system  for  all  classes,  not  only  in  England  but 
in  Germany,  where  the  same  thing  was  tried 
with  the  same  results,  and  where  the  whole 
public  school  system  is  undergoing  modification 
in  consequence.  It  remains  for  us  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  plain  that  one-half  the  nature  and 
powers  of  children  have  been  uncultivated  by 
our  system  of  lessoning,  with  marks  and  prizes 
as  the  goal  instead  of  excellence,  and  that  when 
the  school-life  is  ended,  the  pupils  are  not  only 
incapable  of  practical  action,  but  partially  de¬ 
veloped,  even  intellectually, from  want  of  harmo¬ 
nious  culture.  If  the  ait  of  housekeeping,  which 
in  some  aspects  is  a  divine  act,  can  not  be  taught 
in  the  school,  a  thousand  handicrafts  can  be,  be¬ 
side  plain  sewing  ;  the  artistic  powers  can  be 
brought  out  by  drawing  and  modeling,  and  by 
tasteful  fancy  work.  It  has  been  ordained  of 
late  in  Massachusetts,  that  there  shall  be  free 
drawing  taught  in  every  town  that  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  n  umber  of  inhabitants,  and  this  is  a  good  be¬ 
ginning,  but  the  plan  of  industrial  training  to 
be  really  efficient  and  to  reach  all  who  need  it, 
must  be  thought  out  upon  a  large  scale  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  pupils  of  every  class.  We  hear  as  loud 
complaints  from  the  idle  and  frivolous  girls  of 
well-to-do  families  of  having  nothing  to  do ,  as 
from  any  less-favored  class.  When  labor  be¬ 
comes  skilled  labor,  it  becomes  ennobling  and 
attractive,  because  it  taxes  the  intellectual  as 
well  as  the  physical  forces.  Almost  all  labor 
may  become  artistic  in  its  character.  From  the 
carpenter  grows  the  architect,  if  science  and 
taste  are  applied  to  the  occupations.  Some  of 
our  best  sculptors  began  f life  as  stoneTcutters, 
and  know  not  the  cunning  that  was  in  their 
hands,  till  they  held  the  chisel  and  found  they 
could  make  their  imaginations  create  beauty 
out  of  the  hard  rock.  The  most  gifted  artificers 
of  porcelain  were  at  first  rude  potters  of  clay. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  who  wandered  aimlessly 
about  in  his  youth,  unable  to  fix  his  mind  upon 
any  occupation,  till  he  saw  some  beautiful  sam¬ 
ples  of  porcelain  ware  and  learned  that  they 
were  fabricated  out  of  clay.  He  never  rested 
till  he  had  learned  the  art,  in  which  he  became 
distinguished.  Some  of  our  native  landscape 
painters,  who  have  attained  excellence,  were 
men  before  they  discovered  their  own  talent.  I 
have  in  my  mind  one  especially  who  had  a 
natural  eye  for  color,  but  he  had  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  to  draw,  and  could  only  do 
it  ever  after  with  color.  If  he  had  been  skill- 
ally  trained,  like  Allston,  one  knows  not  to 


what  eminence  be  might  have  attained.  So  of 
Harding  and  Healy,  both  distinguished  in  their 
profession.  Many  a  young  man  and  woman, 
might  find  themselves  able  draughtsmen,  an 
occupation  which  commands  large  compensation, 
if  in  childhood  the  opportunity  had  been  offered 
of  learning  to  draw.  Our  schools  of  design  take  j 
adult  pupils,  but  all  the  practice  of  early  years  j 
is  lost  by  not  having  daily  instruction.  So  all 
the  varieties  of  needle-work,  embroidery,  lace  |j 
work,  tapestry  work  in  crewels  and  flosses,  I 
knitting,  netting,  crocheting,  have  been  in-  I 
vented  in  the  course  of  time  by  those  who  have  I 
been  taught  the  first  principles  of  these  arts,  i 
The  savages  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  wholly  un-  || 
cultured  as  they  are,  show  much  native  talent 
in  weaving  symmetrical  patterns  and  borders 
for  the  mats  they  braid  out  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
cut  into  strips,  and  dyed  in  various  colors  with 
the  juices  of  fruits.  One  feels  sure,  in  looking 
at  these  complicated  patterns,  which  require 
much  calculation,  that  the  talent  that  wove  n 
them  might  have  made  their  possessors  distin-  I 
guished  mathematicians,  if  the  opportunity  had  1 
ever  been  given  them.  Many  of  them  have  I 
gone  so  far,  even  in  their  savage  state,  as  to  con¬ 
struct  machinery  to  save  themselves  labor  in  '! 
manufacturing  products  out  of  these  leaves  of  it 
trees  and  the  fibers  of  other  plants,  usually  braided  1 1 
with  the  fingers  and  sewed  with  bone  needles,  J 
Doubtless  the  artistic  interest  of  accomplishing  a 
these  works  is  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  suc¬ 
cess,  as  the  enjoyment  of  Michel  Angelo  in  his  [  I 
creations.  Beautify  labor,  and  it  becomes  artis-  | 
tic.  Let  a  religious  or  a  benevolent  sentiment 
inspire  it,  and  it  becomes  the  highest  art.  I 
Every  common  utensil  of  life  was  an  article  of 
beauty  in  form  and  ornamentation  among  the ; 
Greeks,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  art  seemed  to  be  ■ 
a  native  growth,  but  was  in  the  highest  expres-  I 
sion  the  product  of  talent  and  culture  combined.  ■ 
The  principles  of  agriculture  applied  to  flowers 
becomes  horticulture  and  landscape  gardening,  i  1 
The  hanging  gardens  of  Eastern  palaces  were  t' 
prodigies  of  art,  and  yet  how  simple  the  primi¬ 
tive  forms  !  natural  growths,  combined  by  taste 
and  science.  The  intense  activity  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  will  employ  itself  in  something.  It  will 
run  riot  if  not  cultivated,  and  degenerate  into 
the  coarsest  form  of  personal  enjoyment — love  of 
dress  and  display,  unembellished  by  taste  or 
sentiment.  Once  cultivate  the  powers  to  their 
highest  uses,  and  labor  will  become  sanctified,  as 
it  was  with  the  ancient  guilds  that  wrought  the  I 
wonders  of  architecture  in  the  form  of  temples 
of  worship,  and  all  will  labor  for  the  good  of 
each,  if  under  the  guidance  of  elevated  minds. 
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Compliments  oe  the  Season. — On  the 
first  day  of  each  dawning  year,  it  is  the  custom 
of  nearly  all  civilized  men  and  women  through¬ 
out  the  world,  to  address  each  other  in  saluta¬ 
tions  of  smiling  cheer  and  of  good  wishing. 
This  is  a  beautiful  custom.  The  earth  would 
be  a  sad  old  home  to  us  without  such  recurring 
occasions  for  gleeful  and  kindly  communications. 
Yet  beautiful  as  this  glad  custom  is,  it  would  he 
still  more  beautiful  if  the  words  in  which  its  im¬ 
port  is  conveyed  were  not  so  often  contradicted 
by  the  acts  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  A 
young  gentleman  enters  the  elegant  drawing¬ 
room  to  make  his  New  Yrear's  call.  The  ladies, 
with  ruby  lips  and  bright  eyes,  smile  their  greet-  , 


ing  ;  and  wishing  a  “  Happy  New  Year”  they 
proffer  to  him  the  wine  glass,  and  give  their 
enchanting  sanction  to  a  habit  which  will  almost 
certainly  make  the  new  year  a  most  unhappy 
one  to  the  object  of  their  hospitality. 

This  fashionable  way  of  making  the  new  year 
happy  reminds  us,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  used  to  say,  of 
a  little  story.  An  order  was  sent  not  long  since 
to  a  Chicago  bookseller,  which,  among  other 
things,  called  for  “  6  Primitive  Christianity.’” 
The  order  was  sent  hack  with  the  response 
penciled  opposite  that  item,  and  not  at  all  in  jest : 
“  No  Primitive  Christianity  to  he  found  in  Chi~- 
cagc.”  So  when  we  think  of  all  the  beautiful 
dames  and  damsels  who,  on  this  festive  season^., 
will  wish  young  men  a  “  Happy  New  Y’-ear,-”' 
and  then  stimulate  a  fatal  tendency  to  a  ruinous 
and  dreadful  passion,  we  are  inclined  to  say, 
“  No  Happy  New  YTear  to  he  found  in  this  way 
of  wishing  it !”  This  part  of  our  editorial  com¬ 
pliments,  therefore,  the  many  ladies  whom  we 
number  among  our  readers,  will  please  to  con- 
sider  as  meant  especially  for  themselves.  Oh, 
fair  and  gentle  friends,  do  not  in  any  mistaken 
obedience  to  fashion  and  superficial  custom, 
permit  yourselves  to  become  allies  of  the 
Tempter ! 

Turn  we,  now,  from  addressing  our  New 
Year’s  salutation  to  the  ladie3,  to  the  utter- 
ance  of  a  single  remark  to  those  of  our  many 
readers  who  are  young  men.  Brothers !  if  you 
have  heretofore  celebrated  New  Year’s  Day  by 
assenting  to  the  fashionable  practice  of  sip¬ 
ping  wine  when  it  is  offered  to  you  on  your 
calls,  let  us  suggest  the  question  whether  you 
can  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  beginning  the  year 
by  toying  with  that  sj'ren  habit  ?  We  remem¬ 
ber  a  cartoon  in  Punch  representing  an  English 
railway  train  as  having  just  stopped  at  a  sta¬ 
tion,  and  an  old  gentleman  -looking  out  of  the 
window  of  his  compartment  in  one  of  the  cars, 

\  the  door  of  which  was  fastened.  A  porter 
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stands  by  the  door  with  his  hand  on  the  latch. 
The  following  conversation  ensues  : 

Old  Gent  (waking  up  excitedly) — “Hi,  porter! 
where  does  this  train  stop  next?’’ 

Porter — “Don’t  stop  any  more,  sir!” 

Old  Gent  (excitedly) — “Not  stop  any  more  ! 
Here,  hi  !  Open  the  door  !  I’ll  get  out  here  l" 

Young  gentleman,  we  commend  to  you  the 
valiant  resolution  of  the  Old  Oent  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  In  permitting  yourselves  to  get  aris¬ 
tocratically  drunk  on  New  Year’s  Day,  you 
are  gradually  becoming-  a  passenger  on  a  train 
which,  like  that  one  in  Punch,  “don’t  stop  any 
more.”  'With  reference  to  riding  any  further  on 
this  dangerous  train,  we  earnestly  advise  you  to 
;  say,  at  the  opening  of  this  newly-given  year, 
“‘Here,  hi!  Open  the  door!  I’ll  get  out  j 
here  !” 

It  may  he  that  these  words  will  meet  the  eyes 
of  some  young  men  who  will  he  led  hy  what 
we  are  saying  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject 
■  of  New  Year’s  etiquette,  and  to  act  upon  our 
suggestion.  We  do  not  flatter  ourself  that 
all  will  do  so,  however.  We  know  the  force 
of  fashion.  Many  young  men  will  reply  to 
what  we  have  said  above,  that  “to  refuse  wine 
would  not  be  genteel.”  Yes,  even  that  butter¬ 
fly  view  of  the  case  will  he  prevalent  with  some. 
These  young  fellows  remind  us  of  St.  Beuve, 
the  great  French  critic,  whose  recent  death  has 
been  so  eloquently  and  tenderly  mourned  in 
Europe  and  in  America,  and  who,  it  is  said,  was 
hut  once  engaged  in  a  duel.  On  that  occasion 
it  rained,  and  St.  Beuve  insisted  upon  hoisting 
an  umbrella,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  be  killed,  he  would  not  permit  himself 
to  get  wet.  In  a  spirit  quite  as  reckless,  though 
far  less  witty  as  this,  we  suspect  ,hat  many 
a  young  gentleman  wilL  say,  as  he  starts  on  his 
round  of  New  Year’s  calls,  “  I  have  no  objection 
to  be  a  drunkard,  hut  I  will  not  permit  myself 
to  he  un-genteel!” 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  mingle 
with  our  “  compliments  of  the  season”  a  certain 
modicum  of  moralizing.  Yet,  though  our  mor¬ 
alizing  has  been  earnest,  it  has  not  been,  we 


think,  in  a  very  lugubrious  strain.  We  are  no 
aware  that  sermons  are  improved  by  being  de¬ 
livered  with  a  long  face.  With  the  utmost  fer¬ 
vor  of  friendship,  we  now  salute  all  our  readers 
at  the  opening  of  this  next  chapter  in  the  great 
book  of  our  lives,  and  we  wish  them  all  a 
“Happy  New  Year.”  Yet  we  are  very  sure 
that  their  year  will  not  he  made  happy  simply 
by  our  wishing  it  to  he  so. 

Much  of  the  happiness  of  the  time  before  us 
depends  upon  ourselves. 

There  are  some  elements  of  the  problem  thatj; 
are,  of  course,  beyond  our  management ;  yet, 
the  principal  ones  we  can  control.  Certainly, d 
the  coming  year  will  not  be  a  happy  one  to  us  |c 
in  spite  of  all  benedictions,  unless  we  obey  the 
laws  of  existence.  Health  must  be  ours;  and, 
in  most  cases,  health  is  within  our  reach.  Let  | 
us  not  be  so  frantically  and  artificially  happy  on  j 
the  first  day  of  the  year,  (that  we  must  be  glum 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  Cheerfulness,  modera-  t 
tion,  purity,  intelligent  deference  to  physical  i 
laws,  kind  feeling  toward  all  creatures,  rever-  > 
ence  toward  the  Creator — these  are  the  quali-a 
ties  largely  within  our  own  power  of  acquisi-jy 
tion,  and  these  are  the  qualities  on  which  the® 
happiness  of  the  year  largely  depends. 

There  is  now  living  in  England  a  celebrated 
author  who  has  reached  a  great  age,  but  who  is 
still  as  sunny,  as  merry,  as  hale,  and  as  youthful 
as  many  a  man  of  twenty-five.  As  we  ponder 
the  problem  of  a  happy  life,  certain  wise  and 
beautiful  sentences  of  this  famous  wi-iter  float 
into  our  memory  and  demand  repetition  here,  i 
among  the  “compliments  of  the  season.”  This 
is  William  Howitt’s  recipe  for  having  seventy- 
five  Happy  New  Years.  “For  my  part,”  says 
he,  “seeing  the  victims  of  fast  life  falling 
around  me,  I  have  willingly  abandoned  the  ap¬ 
parent  advantages  of  such  a  life,  and  preferred 
less  popularity,  less  gains,  the  enjoyment  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  the  blessings  of  a 
quiet  domestic  life,  and  a  more  restricted  but 
not  less  enjoyable  circle  of  society7.  I  am  now 
approaching  my  seventy-fifth  year.  I  can  not, 
indeed,  say,  vigorous  a3  I  am,  that  I  have  reached 
this  age  without  the  assistance  of  doctors ;  for 
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I  have  had  the  constant  attendance  of  those  four 
famous  ones— Temperance,  Exercise,  Good  Air, 
and  Good  Hours !” 

To  William  Howitt’s  four  famous  doctors  we 
recommend  all  our  readers  to  apply  for  advice 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  and  then  to  follow  that  ad¬ 
vice  during  every  succeeding  day  of  the  year. 
Then  we  are  certain  that  the  year  will  he  happy, 
not  only  while  it  is  a  new  year,  hut  when  it  gets 
to  be  an  old  one,  also  ! 

To  us,  already,  the  New  Year  opens  with  ev¬ 
ery  promise  of  happiness.  The  Herald  of 
Health  grows  with  the  time.  It  seems  to  he 
younger  and  stronger  as  each  year  passes.  Our 
prospects  are  bright.  Our  contributors,  both 
old  and  new,  are  full  of  power.  Our  list  of  sub- 
!  6cribers  insists  upon  the  privilege  of  continually 
growing  large.  And  we  devoutly  say,  Amen  ! 


The  Eichardson  Murder — After 
Thoughts. — Perhaps  no  murder  within  the 
present  generation,  has  so  deeply  moved  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  of  this  city  as  the  shooting  of 
Albert  D.  Richardson  by  Mr.  McFarland.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  either 
side  of  the  question.  This  the  daily  papers  have 
done  far  beyond  what  they  had  any  right  to  do. 
But  there  h  one  thought  which  is  suggested  by 
the  sad  affair,  which,  while  it  has  not  been, 
ought  to  be  considered.  Mrs.  McFarland  had 
left  her  husband  ;  why  ?  Because  he  drank  : 
because  he  shamefully  abused  her,  and  made  her 
life  unhappy.  This  is  one  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  other  party  deny  these  charges,  and 
claim  that  Mrs.  McFarland  left  her  husband  not 
because  he  was  unkind  to  her,  but  because  she 
did  not  love  him,  or  loved  another  better.  View 
it  ironi  which  of  these  standpoints  we  will,  we 
can  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this  : 
that  two  persons  had  joined  their  hands  in  the 
sacred  bonds  of  marriage  who  should  never  have 
done  so.  If  he  was  a  brutal  husband,  or  if  she 
did  not  love  him,  it  matters  not  which,  the  par¬ 
ties  made  their  first  and  great,  mistake  in  ever 
marrying  at  all,  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
thought  that  lies  uppermost  in  our  mind  :  that 


there  are  too  many  ill-assorted  marriages  in  this 
world  of  ours.  People  rush  at  each  other  with¬ 
out  sense  or  judgment,  become  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  mother,  and  then,  when  separa¬ 
tion  brings  pain,  heart  anguish,  and  disgrace  on 
both  parties  and  on  innocent  children,  they  ap¬ 
ply  for  divorce.  Marriage  is  not  made  half 
sacred  enough.  We  ought  to  surround  this  in¬ 
stitution  with  all  that  is  tender  and  sweet,  pure 
and  good  in  human  nature  ;  and  to  do  so,  young 
people  must  think  well  before  taking  this  im¬ 
portant  step  of  choosing  a  companion  for  life. 
There  ought  to  be  some  science  by  which  parties 
might  know  before-hand  whether  two  persons 
can  live  together  happily  or  not.  As  it  now  is, 
instinct,  caprice,  fancy,  passion  decides  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  or,  if  Reason  undertakes  to  act,  she  has  no 
really  reliable  data  from  which  to  decide.  If 
our  philosophers,  or  scientists,  or  moralists 
would  put  their  heads  together  and  discover 
the  true  law  of  marriage,  this  would  do  vastly 
more  for  their  age  and  generation  than  they  can 
do  with  spectral  analyses,  Ecumenical  Councils, 
or  enthusiastic  studies  of  comets  and  eclipses. 


Who  are  Our  Educators  ? —  It  is 
claimed  by  many  that  women  are  the  true  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  young.  So  they  are,  but  that 
women  are  their  only  educators  is  an  error. 
They  require  both  male  and  female  teachers  to 
give  the  best  education.  Some  things  women 
can  teach  better  than  men,  and  some  things 
men  can  teach  better  than  women.  Language, 
for  instance,  can  be  taught  best  by  women,  ora¬ 
tory  by  men  ;  mathematics  can  be  taught  as  well 
or  better  by  women  as  men,  and  so  can  botany 
and  history,  but  physiology,  geology,  and  logic 
are  taught  best  by  men.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the 
influence  of  the  sexes  on  the  young  is  about 
equal.  The  woman  teaches  gentleness,  refine¬ 
ment,  delicacy,  intuition.  The  man  logic,  sci¬ 
ence,  energy.  None  of  these  virtues  are  of 
much  use  without  the  other.  Of  what  use  is 
gentleness  without  energy,  or  logic  without  in¬ 
tuition,  or  science  without  delicacy  and  refine¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  thought  by  some  that  delicacy  i  s 
synonymous  with  weakness.  It  is  not.  Deli- 
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cacy  and  refinement  are  powers  quite  as  valuable 
as  any  we  can  have,  if  coupled  with  those  other 
powers  that  make  the  character  complete.  As 
it  would  be  unfortunate  for  a  young  person  to 
bo  instructed  only  by  a  man,  so  it  would  be 
equally  so  to  be  instructed  only  by  a  woman. 


A  Plea  fob.  Monet. — To  preach  a  cru¬ 
sade  indiscriminately  against  the  universal  de¬ 
sire  and  effort  for  the  good  things  of  the  world, 
is  to  waste  one’s  breath  upon  the  empty  air. 
Men  will  not  listen  to  abstract  arguments  show¬ 
ing  the  folly  of  pursuing  riches  while  they  feel 
every  hour  the  pressure  of  wants  which  money 
could  supply,  and  the  most  eloquent  sermon  in 
praise  of  poverty  provokes  in  our  day  but  a 
sneer.  Have  we  not  learned  that  the  desire  to 
accumulate  property  is  as  truly  a  part  of  human 
nature,  and  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  species  as  the 
love  of  knowledge,  the  sentiment  of  duty,  or 
the  capacity  for  religion  ? 

No  want  of  man’s  nature  can  safely  he  neg¬ 
lected.  The  mind  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
balance.  The  superstructure  of  personal  char¬ 
acter,  to  he  symmetrical,  should  he  built  up  on 
all  sides  at  once.  “  The  things  the  Gentiles 
seek  after,”  meat,  fire,  and  clothes,  are  as  legit¬ 
imate  objects  of  pursuit  as  wisdom  and  virtue. 
To  seek  either  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  be¬ 
trays  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions  of  well¬ 
being,  and  defeats  the  purpose  for  which  life  is 
given.  Poverty  is  a  condition  which  the  wise 
man  accepts  only  when  forced  upon  him  by  in¬ 
exorable  necessity,  or  as  the  alternative  of  dis¬ 
honor.  He  regards  it  a  sore  evil  and  burden, 
from  which  escape  is  to  he  sought  by  the  use  of 
all  honorable  means.  Whatever  may  he  said 
of  the  danger  of  riches,  the  dangers  of  poverty 
are  a  hundred-fold  greater.  A  condition  of 
physical  want  entailing  habitual  discomfort,  if 
not  settled  discouragement  and  disease,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
functions  of  the  mind  and  soul.  The  poor  man 
is  every  hour  beset  with  a  thousand  temptations 
which  the  rich  never  feels.  If  he  is  honest  and 
sober,  and  humane,  he  deserves  a  word  of  praise. 


If,  in  addition  to  these  commonplace  virtues,  ho 
maintains  a  serene  and  pious  trust  in  divine 
Providence,  his  faith  is  great  enough  to  remove 
mountains.  For  does  it  not  require  a  strength 
of  moral  endeavor  well-nigh  angelic  to  keep 
the  mind  peaceful  and  pure,  while  the  body  is 
housed  in  a  hovel,  and  meanly  clad  and  fed  P 
Nevertheless,  this  miracle  is  daily  wrought  out 
somewhere,  through  the  power  of  religion. 
Still,  if  you  or  I,  dear  reader,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  should  try  to  live  divinely  we  might 
miserably  fail.  Undoubtedly  that  was  a  wise 
prayer  of  the  ancient  prophet,  “  Give  me  nei¬ 
ther  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me,  lest  I  ho  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say  who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  he  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain.” 

No  man  should  settle  down  with  contentment 
in  a  condition  of  poverty,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
possibility  of  honorable  escape.  No  man  or 
woman  should  be  satisfied  with  working  for  a 
hare  subsistence  while  there  is  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  to  do  better.  It  is  a  demoralizing  con¬ 
dition  to  he  in,  even  though  one’s  work  should 
be  noble.  It  exposes  him  to  the  danger  of  some 
clay  becoming  a  burden  to  his  friends,  or  to  the 
community  in  which  he  may  chance  to  live. 
However  beautiful  and  appropriate  Christ’s  pre¬ 
cepts  about  living  without  care  or  thought  for 
the  morrow  may  have  been  for  the  genial  climate 
and  simple  manners  of  ancient  Judea,  they  are 
certainly  very  inconvenient,  and  must  he  con¬ 
siderably  modified  when  applied  to  actual  life 
in  these  high  latitudes,  and  amidst  the  merci¬ 
less  competitions  of  our  times.  These,  like  cer¬ 
tain  other  precepts  of  Christianity,  are  to  he 
regarded  as  “  counsel  of  perfection,”  to  he  treas-  i 
ured  in  the  heart  rather  than  an  inflexible  rule 
for  the  conduct  of  life  at  all  times.  They  are 
always,  indeed,  to  he  acted  upon  in  spirit,  yet 
not  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  wo  are  placed,  and  the  relations  we 
sustain  to  others. 

While,  therefore,  people  will  not  heed,  and 
ought  not  to  heed  the  teaching  which  represents 
all  objects  as  unworthy  of  pursuit  which  are 
not  purely  spiritual  or  ideal,  they  are  generally 
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open  to  that  sort  of  instruction  which,  while  it 
recognizes  and  honors  every  part  of  human 
nature  as  divinely  created,  aims  only  to  repress 
those  tendencies  which  are  excessive.  And  few 
there  are  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  man¬ 
kind,  through  the  weakness  of  their  moral  de¬ 
sires  and  intellectual  aspirations,  are  liable  to 
neglect  the  permanent  spiritual  interests  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  their  absorbing  pursuit  of  those 
forms  of  good  which  perish  with  the  using. 

The  relative  importance  of  wealth  increases 
with  each  successive  generation.  For  human  life, 
as  the  race  progresses  in  knowledge  and  gen¬ 
eral  culture,  is  continually  growing  more  rich 
in  opportunities  and  enjoyments.  Money  is  the 
grand  instrument  through  which  one  is  to  he 
put  in  possession  of  these.  Its  value,  therefore, 
never  was  so  great  as  at  the  present  time.  With 
a  given  sum  of  money  a  man  can  surround  him¬ 
self  with  ampler  means  of  enjoyment,  secure  a 
more  varied  and  nobler  culture,  or  set  in  motion 
grander  schemes  of  usefulness  than  at  any  pre¬ 
ceding  period  in  the  world’s  history.  Corre¬ 
spondingly,  never  was  the  lack  of  money  so 
heavily  felt  as  by  those  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Never  was  poverty  so  hard  to  hear  and 
attended  by  so  few  compensations  as  now. 

These  remarks  apply  to  life  in  all  enlightened 
countries,  hut  they  have  a  special  significance 
taken  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  social  life  here  in  the  New  World.  Under 
our  system  of  free  government,  aided  no  doubt 
by  the  vast  area  and  marvelous  richness  of  our 
national  territory,  the  active  powers  of  man  are 
unfolding  to  a  degree  of  breadth  and  intensity 
hitherto  unattained.  No  field  of  enterprise  or 
adventure  which  our  countrymen  do  not  boldly 
invade ;  no  triumphs  of  art,  no  flights  of  inven¬ 
tion,  no  conquests  of  mind  over  matter,  which 
they  do  not  attempt  or  hope  to  achieve.  No¬ 
where  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  life  so 
rich  in  possibilities  as  here  in  republican  Amer¬ 
ica.  Nowhere  else  is  money  so  much  needed, 
to  seize  upon  and  work  up  the  opportunities 
that  are  continually  presented  to  private  and 
public  enterprise. 

It  would  not,  therefore,  be  strange  if,  under 


the  pressure  of  constant  temptation,  the  appe¬ 
tite  for  gain  should  have  grown  to  he  unduly 
active  and  influential  in  the  minds  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  our  best 
endeavors  should  appear  to  have  run  into  an 
excessive  and  feverish  pursuit  of  the  means  of 
living.  And  in  fact,  is  not  this,  in  the  main,  a 
just  characterization  of  our  social  life  ?  Prac¬ 
tically,  is  it  not  regarded  as  the  grand  function 
of  the  American  citizen  to  make  and  to  spend 
money  ?  Have  our  people,  as  a  general  rule, 
any  higher  or  ulterior  purpose  in  living  F  And 
yet  it  remains  for  ever  true,  that  life  is  more 
than  the  means  by  which  it  is  sustained — more 
|  than  food,  raiment,  dwelling-3,  lands,  merchan¬ 
dise,  stocks,  bonds,  dividends.  All  things  are 
for  the  mind,  and  if  this  nobler  part  come  not 
to  honor,  dignity,  and  self-possession,  the  most 
royal  furnishings  only  serve  to  set  forth,  by 
contrast,  its  deep  poverty  and  servitude. 


Decay  of  Faith. — The  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  for  November  6 
publishes  an  editorial  upon  Vague  Therapeutics, 
which  is  full  of  meaning.  It  declares  that  the 
“  decay  of  faith  in  drugs  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  profession,  as  well  as  on  the  pa¬ 
tient.  It  has  led  students  to  disregard  Therapeu¬ 
tics  and  Materia  Medica  in  favor  of  diagnosis  and 
do-nothingism,  which  latter  soon  brings  on 
know-nothingism.  The  divorce  of  Pharmacy 
from  Medicine — a  most  disastrous  separation  for 
both  arts — led  to  an  ignorance  of  drugs,  and 
this  ignorance  has  naturally  brought  about  a 
disuse  of  them.” 

The  fact  which  gives  sadness  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Reporter  fills  us  with  delight.  The  peo¬ 
ple  may  rest  assured  that  the  regular  practi¬ 
tioner  would  never  give  up  his  faith  in  drugs, 
did  he  not  daily  discover  in  practice  their  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  We  meet  every  day  regular  practi¬ 
tioners  who  tell  us  frankly  they  give  little 
medicine,  and  would  give  none  if  their  patients 
would  be  satisfied.  We  see  patients  constantly 
who  have  put  their  faith  in  drugs  till  their 
bodies  were  walking  apothecary  shops,  and 
they  showed  evidence  in  their  persons  that  they 
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had.  a  perfect  right  to  lose  their  faith  in  the 
medicines  that  made  them  worse.  The  truth  is, 
the  people  are  gaining  knowledge,  and  their 
knowledge  is  making  them  free. 

We  are  confident  that  the  writer  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  referred  to  can  not  show  any  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  from  the  decay  of  faith  of  which  he 
mourns.  Faith  in  drugs  prevents  faith  in  N a- 
ture  and  Hygiene,  and  good  care,  and  we  regard 
the  latter  as  of  greater  worth  than  all  the 
drugs  in  the  world. 

Some  Errors  Corrected.  —  Letter 
from  Dr.  F.  E.  Lf.es. — To  the  Editor  of  The 
Herald  of  Health— Dear  Sir:  In  perusing 
some  numbers  of  your  periodical  I  noted  errors 
that  seem  worth  correcting.  The  passage  on 
“  Oatmeal,”  page  38,  attributed  to  Dr.  Letherly, 
belongs  to  Dr.  Letheby  of  London.  At  page  25, 
column  2,  “  oppression  ”  is  put  for  “  repression. ’’ 
At  page  66,  in  article  on  the  “  Grape  Cure,”  an 
idea  of  fanciful  Dr.  Curchod’s  is  reproduced, 
having  been  previously  adopted,  page  29— the 
notion  that  the  products  of  digestion  are  similar 
to  the  products  of  vinous  fermentation.  The 
contrary  is  the  case.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  stated  at 
page  28,  column  1,  that  the  elements  of  glucose 
are  “  distributed  from  the  lungs”  through  the  cir¬ 
culatory  system.  The  glucose  is  decomposed  in 
the  capillaries,  not  at  the  lungs,  whose  function 
is  simply  to  take  in  oxygen  and  eliminate  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  The  lungs  are  not,  like  a  stove  whose 
fuel  is  burnt,  hotter  than  the  pipes  which  distri¬ 
bute  the  heat.  It  is,  besides,  a  partial  reproduction 
of  Prof.  Johnstone’s  ignorance,  who  represents 
carbonic  acid  as  a  necessity  of  the  system,  instead 
of  the  expulsion  of  it !  For  the  decomposed  ele¬ 
ments  of  glucose — of  which  carbonic  acid  is  one 
— are  not  distributed  into  the  system,  hut  ex¬ 
pelled  from  it. 

To  say  that  the  change  of  grape  juice  in  the 
system  is  “  similar  to  the  process  of  fermentation 
by  which  must  becomes  wine,”  is  simply  ridicu¬ 
lous  or  misleading. 

In  that  last  process  albumen  rots  and  becomes 
yeast  (which  is  incapable  of  assimilation),  and 


sugar  becomes  alcohol  aud  carbonic  acid ;  hut  the 
albumen  of  grape  juice  in  the  body  becomes  the  j 
albumen  of  the  blood,  and  the  tissue  of  the  body  i 
itself;  while  the  sugar  never  changes  in  tho 
system  into  alcohol  or  any  of  its  peculiar  do-  .1 
rivatives — whatever  Mr.  Evans  may  affirm,  or 
Dr.  Curchod  may  fancy. 

I  have  frequently  visited  wine  countries — Ve- 
vay  included — and  I  have  seen  much  drinking 
and  drunkenness ;  and  have  found  that  there,  as 
here,  most  of  the  crime,  lunacy  and  pauperism, 
results  from  the  use  of  wine  and  can  lie  vie. 
Not  so  much  perhaps  as  here,  because  the  people 
have  not  the  means  of  buying  so  much.  The 
temptations  to  drinking  do  nothing  hut  harm  ; 
and  when  I  was  last  in  those  parts,  I  observed 
that  a  tale  expanding  the  evils  of  drinking  was 
running',  by  chapters,  through  the  most  popular 
papers.  Stem  statistics  show  the  greatness  of 
the  evil,  even  in  Switzerland  ;  and  in  several 
cantons  they  have  adopted  a  permissive  pro¬ 
hibitory  law — a  fact  which  is  more  significant 

than  any  Traveler’s  Tale. 

J  F.  It.  FEES. 

Evening  Sociables  at  No.  15  Laigiit 
Street. — The  proprietors  of  the  Hygienic  In¬ 
stitute,  have  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  of  their 
guests  and  patients  a  series  of  entertainments! 
for  the  present  winter  evenings,  which  have  so.' 
far  been  well  received  and  popular. 

The  first  was  a  lecture  on  Physiology,  by 
Mrs.  D.  Lyman  of  New  York,  to  which  was! 
added  Elocutionary  Exercises,  by  Prof.  Lyman- j 
Both  are  well  known  to  the  public  as  lecturers.) 
Mrs.  Lyman  is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  citvj 
this  winter  hv  her  lectures  to  ladies,  which  arej 
both  popular  and  interesting. 

James  T.  Clark,  the  poet,  composer,  and  sweet- 
singer,  sung  for  us  one  evening,  greatly  to  th(  ■ 
delight  of  all  our  guests. 

Mrs.  Anna  Bandall,  one  of  our  most  popular  | 
readers  and  teachers  of  education,  has  als(  I 
given  ns  an  evening  of  great  pleasure,  and  wi 
hope  to  listen  to  her  again  during  the  winter. 

Others  have  promised  to  help  us  in  making 
life  pleasant  here,  of  which  mention  will  b 
made  hereafter. 


Vv 
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We  will  mention  in  this  connection,  that  our 
parlors  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
one  of  Bradbury’s  best  pianos,  the  music  of 
which  helps  to  make  time  enjoyable  and  our 
friends  happy. 

— 

The  Gospel  of  the  Gallows. — In  the 
early  autumn  of  1869,  a  murder  unusually  trag¬ 
ical  and  pathethic  was  committed  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  The  whole  town  fairly  rocked  with 
excitement.  Threats  of  lynching  were  made, 
and  a  great  crowd  assembled  around  the  jail  by 
night,  as  if  with  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the 
murderer  and  suspending  him  from  the  lamp- 
post.  In  the  midst  of  this  popular  frenzy,  one 
of  the  Orthodox  clergymen  of  the  city  preached 
a  sermon  in  favor  of  hanging,  having  previously 
announced,  through  the  papers,  his  purpose  so 
to  do.  It  seemed  to  the  good  man  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  being  aroused  to  an  abnormal  condi¬ 
tion  of  rage  and  vindictiveness,  were  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  a  fresh  installment  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Gallows.  The  sermon  was  neither  very 
bright  nor  very  able  ;  but  as  there  were  inflam- 
I  mable  materials  lying  all  about,  it  did  not  take 
■  much  of  a  spark  to  make  quite  a  blaze.  From 
:  that  time  almost  to  the  present,  an  active  discus- 
s  sion  in  Michigan  has  been  going  forward,  partly 
in  the  pulpit  and  partly  in  the  press,  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  capital  punishment ;  a  discus¬ 
sion  into  which  we  notice  that  some  papers,  even 
in  .New  York,  have  been  drawn, 
i  This  discussion  has  many  practical  issues  in 
.  Michigan,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  of  great  interest 
t  to  the  people  of  that  State,  because  twentv- 
three  years  ago  its  Legislature  decreed  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  death  penalty ;  and  an  attempt  is 
-!  occasionally  made  by  a  few  kind  souls,  hanker¬ 
ing  after  the  old  Jewish  regime  of  blood  for 
blood,  to  revoke  that  enlightened  action.  The 
t  discussion  is  of  great  interest  in  other  States, 
either  for  a  similar  reason,  or  because  there  is 
a  growing  desire  to  remove  from  the  statute 
books  this  barbarous  edict  of  death. 

For  twenty-three  years  its  people  have  lived 
without  the  protection  of  the  gallows.  Have 
any  frightful  consequences  followed  ?  Has  life 


been  more  insecure  ?  Has  the  State  become  the 
paradise  of  assassins  ?  Does  murder  riot  and 
revel  there  under  the  hope  of  impunity  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  Its  criminal  register  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  community 
in  the  world.  Life  is  environed  there  by  no 
peculiar  perils.  As  one  of  its  Ex-Governors  has 
recently  stated,  “  for  almost  an  entire  genera¬ 
tion  of  men  has  this  State  refused  to  shed  human 
blood ;  and  has  proved  to  the  world,  by  noble 
example,  the  safety  of  humanity  in  law  !” 

For  our  part,  we  think  that  they  make  a  great 
mistake  who  deny  the  right  of  society  to  protect 
itself  by  taking  away  life.  The  safety  of  society 
is  the  supreme  law.  Society  has  a  right  to 
make  war,  to  take  property,  liberty,  life,  or 
whatever  else  may  stand  in  the  way  of  its  se¬ 
curity.  To  deny  this  for  the  sake  of  doing 
away  with  capital  punishment,  is  to  take  unten¬ 
able  ground.  It  is  bad  generalship,  for  it  fights 
the  battle  on  the  worst  field.  The  argument 
against  the  death  penalty  is  strong  enough 
without  the  help  of  this  position,  even  if  it  were 
a  good  one. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  State  may  inflict  the 
death  penalty,  if  it  be  expedient,  we  have  next 
to  inquire,  Is  it  expedient  ? 

We  say  Ho,  for  the  comprehensive  reason  that 
all  the  ends  of  society  can  be  better'  secured 
without  it. 

That  sentence,  of  course,  involves  all  the 
points  at  issue.  Over  that  sentence  the  battle 
must  be  fought. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  its  principal  points : 

1.  The  ends  of  society  can  not  be  secured — 
that  is,  society  itself  could  not  be  held  together 
unless  it  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  the  sense  cf  retributive  jus¬ 
tice  implanted  in  our  natufies.  That  is  a  legit¬ 
imate  instinct  that  tells  us  that  a  wrong-doer 
ought  to  be  punished.  It  will  not  do  to  dispose  of 
this  by  calling  it  the  spirit  of  revenge.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  justice  ;  and  men  will  not  long  agree 
to  live  together  in  society  unless  in  the  legal 
conduct  of  society  this  spirit  is  satisfied.  If- 
the  infliction  of  punishment  is  obviously  inad¬ 
equate,  or  obviously  excessive ;  in  either  case. 
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society  itself  is  endangered.  If  a  criminal  be 
over-punished,  society  is  demoralized  by  having 
its  indignation  turned  into  sympathy.  How,  in 
the  present  development  of  human  nature,  this 
is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  which  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted. 

Frederick  Robertson  has  said,  “I  feel  per¬ 
suaded  that  society  is  fast  approaching  to  a  state 
in  which  it  will  he  perilous  to  the  morals  of  the 
community  to  retain  the  practice  much  longer. 
Symptoms  of  disgust  and  sympathy  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  he  manifested  so  generally,  that  it  is 
only  in  atrocious  cases,  where  a  feeling  of  revenge 
for  a]  horrible  cruelty  satisfies  itself  with  the 
criminal’s  death,  that  deep  murmurs  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  can  he  suppressed.” 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  death  penalty 
outrages  the  sense  of  justice,  by  exceeding  it ; 
imprisonment  for  life,  at  hard  labor  or  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement,  is  felt  to  he  so  terrible  a 
punishment  as  not  to  fall  below  the  requirement 
of  justice. 

2.  As  society1  can  not  he  held  together  unless  it 
satisfies  the  general  sense  of  justice,  neither  can 
it  he  held  together  unless  it  satisfies  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  security.  If  the  units  of  whom  civ¬ 
ilization  is  composed  do  not  feel  that  they  arc 
protected  by  association  they  will  fly  asunder  ; 
each  man  will  he  his  own  protector  ;  thus  civili¬ 
zation  will  dissolve  into  savagery.  If  the  death 
penalty  he  necessary  to  this  sense  of  security,  let 
the  death  penalty  he  inflicted.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Experience  amply  shows  that  it  is  not 
necessary.  If  life  were  insecure  in  Michigan  im¬ 
migration  to  that  State  would  cease,  while  many 
of  its  actual  inhabitants  would  flee  from  it  as  a 
place  of  danger.  But  how  is  it  ?  Ho  human  be¬ 
ing,  we  venture  to  assert,  ever  gave  up  the  plan  of 
removing  to  Michigan  because  capital  punish¬ 
ment  does  not  exist  there.  Its  population  has  in¬ 
creased  with  amazing  rapidity  since  1846.  One 
ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  the¬ 
ory.  The  theorist  declares  that  capital  punish¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  the  sense  of  security,  hut  the 
case  of  Michigan  alone  disproves  the  statement. 
When  on  a  journey  westward,  do  you  feel  any 
more  secure  from  murder  on  the  Great  Western 


Railway  in  Canada,  where  they  hang,  than  on  4 
the  Michigan  Central,  where  they  do  not  hang?  H 
Imprisonment  for  life  is  sufficient  to  deter  i 
from  murder  any  man  who  would  ho  deterred  n 
by  any  consideration  whatever,  wnile  it  proves  I 
an  oven  greater  safeguard  than  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  because  the  prevention  of  crimes  depends  I 
more  upon  the  certainty  of  punishment  than  ( 
upon  its  severity.  On  this  point  an  ancient  j 
jurist  of  Michigan  has  made  the  following  state- 1 
ments  :  “  Before  the  offender  can  he  hanged  || 

he  must  he  convicted.  Under  the  humane! 
statute  of  Michigan  conviction  is  quite  easy,  ■ 
since  opportunity  is  left  for  the  correction  of  I 
errors  ano  mistakes.  Jui’ors  are  not  put  under  ■ 
the  painful  apprehension  that  if  they  should  # 
chance  to  misjudge,  as  all  men  are  liable  to  do,  11 
an  innocent  man  might  he  sent  to  the  gallows, '1 
and  a  piece  of  cruelty  enacted  that  should  movo  | 
the  pity  of  both  men  and  angels.  Under  theaj 
laws  which  denounce  death  against  the  criminal,  | 
however,  the  case  is  very  different,  and  convic-  1 
tions  are  hard  to  he  obtained. 

When  the  juror  knows  that  liis  verdict  oil 
guilty  means  death  to  the  culprit,  he  will  hesi-l 
tatc  long  before  he  renders  it.  The  plea  oil 
insanity  has  become  most  common  and  formi-1 
dablc  in  capital  cases,  for  the  reason  that  the] 
question  of  soundness  of  mind  is  always  one  oil 
great  difficulty,  and  the  law  gives  the  benefit! 
of  the  doubt  to  the  defendant.  But  this  formi-l 
dable  plea  has  ceased  to  avail  any  thing  ini 
Michigan,  except  when  it  can  he  clearly  madcl 
out.  The  courts  and  juries  feel  that  if  thej 
are  mistaken,  the  future  will  develop  the  fact 
and  the  accused  will  not  he  beyond  the  reach  0: 
hope. 

The  probability  of  conviction  in  a  case  foi 
murder  in  our  State,  as  compared  with  thosti 
States  where  the  death  penalty  exists,  are  more 
than  five  to  one.” 

But  in  our  opinion,  there  is  under  this  heat  I 
another  consideration  still  more  convincing  :  i 
is  for  the  law  to  set  the  example  of  the  sa 
credness  of  human  life.  Say  what  we  will 
hanging,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  is  a  specj 
tacle  of  desecration.  The  illustrious  Englisl 
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statesman,  John  Bright,  has  put  this  thought 
into  noble  expression  :  “  Barbarism  in  the  law 
promotes  barbarism  among  those  subject  to  the 
law ;  and  acts  of  cruelty  under  the  law  become 
examples  of  similar  acts  of  cruelty,  done  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law.  The  real  security  for  human 
life  is  to  be  found  in  reverence  for  it.  If  tho  law 
regarded  it  as  inviolable,  then  the  people  would 
begin  also  so  to  regard  it.  A  deep  reverence 
for  human  life  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
executions,  as  the  prevention  of  murder/’ 

Let  society  inspire  all  its  members  with  this 
hallowing  sentiment,  by  showing,  in  its  most 
august  and  tenable  functions,  how  great  and 
good  a  thing  it  is  to  revere 

“  the  breath  we  hold  with  human  kind, 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  man  with  awe.” 


Puddings,  and  How  to  Make  Them. — 
Mrs.  Dr.  L.  A.  Jenkins,  who  has  given  us  so 
many  valuable  recipes  for  healthful  food,  sends 
the  following  on  puddings  : 

fig  pudding. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  best  figs,  washed  and 
chopped  fine,  two  tea-cups  of  grated  bread,  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  cream,  half  a  cup  of  white  sugar, 
and  one  cup  of  new  milk.  Mix  the  bread  and 
cream,  add  the  figs,  then  the  sugar,  and,  lastly, 
the  milk.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  mold,  and 
boil  four  hours. 

Eat  with  a  liquid  sauce. 

APPLE  CUSTAllD. 

Peel,  quarter,  and  bake  rich  tart  apples,  or 
stew  them  slowly  in  a  very  little  water;  fill  a 
pudding-dish  two-thirds  full.  When  cold,  pour 
over  a  custard  made  by  stirring  into  a  quart  of 
boiling  milk  a  table-spoonful  of  flour  wet  up 
with  a  little  milk,  two  spoonfuls  of  white  sugar, 
and  two  eggs.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

To  be  eaten  cold- 

TAPIOCA  PUDDING. 

Soak  a  tea-cup  full  of  tapioca  in  three  and  a 
half  cups  of  boiling  water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
white  sugar.  Keep  it  in  a  warm  place  for  three 


hours.  Fill  a  two-quart  pudding-dish  three- 
fourths  full  of  rich,  ripe  tart  apples,  peeled  and 
quartered.  Pour  the  tapioca  over  the  apples 
and  add  half  a  tea-cup  of  cold  milk  to  brown 
the  tapioca.  Bake  one  hour. 

SAGO  PUDDING. 

Pick  over  and  wash  a  tea-cup  full  of  sago  ; 
pour  on  nearly  a  quart  of  boiling  water ;  add  a 
I  half  tea-cup  of  sugar,  and  a  little  milk,  if  pre- 
)  ferred,  to  brown.  "When  cold,  pour  it  over  the 
I  apples,  or  mix  the  two  together  in  a  pudding- 
|  dish  and  bake  an  hour.  Cover  the  dish  the  last 
half  hour. 

FAIUNA  PUDDING. 

Sprinkle  two-thirds  of  a  tea-cup  full  of  farina  ' 
slowly,  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water;  add  half 
a  cup  of  white  sugar,  and  a  cup  of  milk.  Mix 
thoroughly,  and  pour  it  into  a  pudding-dish,  in 
which  a  quart  and  a  half  of  nice  tart  apples, 
peeled  and  quartered,  have  been  put. 

Or,  mix  the  apples  and  farina  together.  Two 
tea-cups  full  of  pitted  raisins,  previously  stewed, 
may  be  substituted  for  tho  apples.  Bake  one 
hour. 

BICE  AND  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Pick  over  and  wash  a  tea-cup  full  of  best  rice. 
Steam  it,  until  tender,  in  two  cups  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  spread  it  over  a  quart  or  three  pints  of 
good  ripe  apples,  quartered ;  pour  over  one  or 
two  cups  of  milk,  if  preferred,  or  omit  the  milk 
and  add  a  little  water  to  the  apples.  Half  a  cup 
of  white  sugar  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  apples, 
or  sugar  may  be  added  at  the  table,  if  pre¬ 
ferred. 

To  an  unperverted  appetite,  this  and  several 
of  these  puddings  will  relish  without  the  sugar, 
or  indeed  the  milk,  if  carefully  baked,  and  if 
rich  apples  are  used.  * 

A  good  rice  pudding  is  made  by  stirring  two 
cups  of  pitted  and  stewed  raisins  into  the 
steamed  rice,  milk  and  sugar,  and  baked  an 
hour. 

BLANC  MANGE  AND  FU.UIT  PUDDING. 

Boil  for  a  few  moments  six  spoonfuls  of  dis¬ 
solved  corn-starch  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
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Pour  it  immediately  over  a  quart  of  ripe  peaches, 
previously  peeled  and  quartered  and  placed  in  a 
dish  with  sugar  sprinkled  over  them. 

To  he  eaten  cold. 

Instead  of  peaches,  mellow  pears  or  apples, 
or  stewed  quinces,  ripe  plums  or  cherries,  or 
marmalade  or  jam  may  be  used. 

Instead  of  the  corn-starch,  five  spoonfuls  of 
fine  flour,  or,  still  better,  graham  flour,  with  or 
without  an  egg,  may  be  substituted. 

RICE  PUDDING. 

Wash  thoroughly  a  tea-cup  full  of  best  rice, 
add  half  a  cup  of  white  sugar,  a  quart  of  water, 
and  the  same  of  milk.  Bake  slowly  four  hours, 
stirring  occasionally,  except  the  last  hour.  A 
cup  of  raisins  is  an  improvement. 


Hygienic  Treatment  oe  Dogs. — Let¬ 
ter  from  Dr.  Dio  Lewis. — “  Dr.  Holbrook — - 
Dear  Friend:  You  will  remember  Pennie  and 
Jessie,  our  pet  dogs.  They  are  well,  thank  you, 
and  J essie  lies  in  my  lap  while  I  write  this  note. 
Never  have  I  met  among  my  human  friends 
such  untiring  devotion  as  these  little  friends 
have  lavished  upon  me.  (An  Express  receipt 
lying  on  my  table  is  ornamented  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  dog,  to  give  the  Company’s  highest 
idea  of  fidelity.)  What  can  be  the  reason  for 
the  general  dislike  of  dogs  P  Why  are  scamps 
spoken  of  as  lying  dogs,”  when  the  dog  is  the 
highest  expression  of  truth  ? 

When  we  recall  that  wherever  we  find  the 
skeleton  of  the  primitive  man,  in  the  old  caves, 
we  find  lying  beside  it  the  skeleton  of  a  dog,  his 
faithful  companion  in  life  and  death  ;  when  we 
recall  the  important  contributions  the  dog  has 
made  to  civilization  ;  when  we  observe  the  con¬ 
stant  proofs  of  his  unflinching  devotion  seen  on 
every  hand,  the  common  contempt  seems  strange 
and  hard. 

Numerous  utilitarian  skinflints  propose  to  kill 
the  dogs,  because  a  few  sheep  have  been  killed 
by  them.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  one 
good  clog  than  half-a-dozen  sheep.  The  sheep 
help  to  keep  our  bodies  warm,  but  higher  than 
this  service,  the  dogs  keep  our  hearts  warm.  If 


there  were  not  room  for  both,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  choose  between  enjoying  dogs  and 
freezing  to  death  for  lack  of  wool,  I  would  join 
the  dog-killing  party  ;  but  no  such  alternative  i 
exists.  The  sheep  killing  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  giving  vent  to  an  existing  hatred  to¬ 
ward  these  poor  creatures.  I  give  notice  that  I 
shall  defend  my  dogs  when  the  killers  come. 

But  what  I  had  in  mind  to  say  when  I  took 
up  my  pen  was,  that  we  cruelly  torture  these  f 
speechless  creatures  by  failing  to  provide  them 
with  water.  A  part  of  the  year  we,  in  Boston, 
provide  dogs  with  abundant  supplies,  in  a  very  i 
simple,  Christian  way,  at  the  drinking  foun¬ 
tains,  but  during  all  the  residue  of  the  year 
we  give  them  not  a,  drop.  With  opportunity, 
a  dog  will  drink  five  to  ten  times  a  day 
even  during  winter,  but  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  that  get  no  water  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  when  the  outside  supplies  are  frozen  up. 
And  I  may  add,  thousands  die  of  the  fever 
which  a  long  protracted,  torturing  thirst  pro¬ 
duces. 

In  our  house  we  have  a  bowl,  always  filled 
fresh  every  morning,  so  placed  that  our  dogs 
have  easy  access  to  it.  And  although  they  are 
very  small  they  consume  a  pint  a  day. 

Feeding  them  once  a  day  only,  upon  good 
beef  or  mutton,  and  never  neglecting  the  water 
supplies,  they  have  not  had  a  sick  hour  during 
the  year. 

On  behalf  of  civilization,  a  man  could  hardly  ! 
be  engaged  in  a  more  Christian  work  tban  mul¬ 
tiplying  fine  dogs.  Loving,  perpetual  babies, 
they  are  a  well-spring  of  joy  to  the  Christian 
home. 

Not  only  have  the  sweetest  poets  striven  to 
respond  to  the  love  of  the  dog ;  not  only  have 
these  faithful  ones  striven  in  their  dumb,  pa¬ 
tient  way  to  teach  us  the  lessons  of  love  and 
faith;  not  only  do  they  embody  some  of  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  tbe  human  soul,  but  in 
that  beautiful  future,  they  will  enjoy  with  us 
the  peace  and  rest  which  the  good  Father  holds 
in  l-eserve  for  truthful,  loving,  harmonious  souls. 

DIO.  LEWIS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  5,  1869. 
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How  to  Treat  the  Sick, 


Cholera  Infanttjji  and  Dysentery. — 
Dr.  A.  G.  Humphrey  of  the  Western  Health 
Institute,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  sends  us  the  following 
case  which  recently  came  under  his  care.  It 
was  of  a  child  ten  months  old. 

The  child  was  attacked  with  cholera  infan¬ 
tum,  September  15,  1869.  The  village  doctor 
was  called,  and  the  little  sufferer  was  drugged 
for  a  week  with  no  good  results.  Then  an  older 
physician  was  sent  for,  who  changed  the  medi¬ 
cine,  hut  thought  the  diarrhea  could  not  he 
stopped  until  cold  weather. 

The  combined  skill  of  both  doctors  did  not 
check  the  disease.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
dysentery  set  in,  the  child  having  bloody  mucus 
discharges  every  hour ;  this  continued  for  more 
than  a  week,  when  dark  bloody  passages  began 
to  appear.  The  old  doctor  at  this  stage  pre¬ 
scribed  a  new  remedy,  consisting  of  lime  water 
and  milk,  a  quart  to  he  given  every  day,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  powder  every  hour,  and  nursing 
every  two  hours.  The  little  sufferer,  with  more 
instinctive  wisdom  than  the  doctor  possessed, 
persistently  refused  to  take  even  a  tea-spoonful. 
A  few  days  later  and  fresh  red  blood  passed  in 
great  quantities  of  half  a  tea-spoonful  every 
hour. 

The  young  doctor  now  said  something  must 
he  done  immediately,  and  hastened  to  his  labo¬ 
ratory  to  prepare  the  curative  (deadly)  dose. 

Meantime,  the  friends  were  consulting  with 
reference  to  a  change  of  doctors,  and  decided  to 
send  for  a  Hygienic  physician. 

I  arrived  at  3  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  the 
iourth  week  of  the  child’s  sickness.  Found  it 
having  the  red  bloody  discharges,  occasionally 
mixed  withdark bloody  mucus ;  terribly  collapsed 
state  of  the  bowels ;  its  mouth  and  teeth  were 
turned  black,  and  all  over  the  abdomen  and  ribs 
the  skin  was  turned  to  a  dark  purple  hue,  as 
though  mortification  was  taking  place  ;  the  res¬ 
piration  was  exceedingly  labored,  causing  a  des¬ 
perate  reaching  of  the  head  for  every  breath  she 


drew,  and  had  been  constantly  moving  for 
three  weeks. 

I  commenced  treatment  with  very  little  hope 
of  saving  the  child.  Gave  small  cool  injections, 
and  gave  fomentations  over  the  entire  front  part 
of  the  body,  followed  by  cool  applications. 
Took  her  in  my  arms  and  carried  her  gently 
in  a  cool  room,  and  soothed  her  most  tenderly, 
with  the  softest  sounds  I  could  produce  to  induce 
sleep.  In  a  few  hours  the  hemorrhage  was 
stopped,  the  respiration  improved,  and  sleep 
more  natural.  She  appeared  to  improve,  in  all 
respects,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
when  her  respiration  became  suddenly  labored, 
the  eyes  set,  and  the  muscles  relaxed.  I  consid¬ 
ered  her  dying.  In  an  instant,  I  gave  her  a  fo¬ 
mentation  across  the  diaphragm  for  ten  minutes, 
followed  by  cool  applications.  This  revived  her 
a  little,  hut  soon  she  sank  away  again  and  res¬ 
piration  stopped.  I  quickly  placed  my  hands 
upon  her  sides,  and  gently  imitated  respiratory 
motion.  In  a  moment  she  gasped,  caught  her 
breath,  and  gradually  recovered  from  the  spell. 

Each  of  the  following  days  she  had  a  similar 
paroxysm,  passing  through  nearly  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  death  ;  beginning  with  the  long 
reaching  of  the  head  for  the  inspiration,  and 
moving  with  the  expiration,  which  grew  shorter 
and  shorter,  until  the  chin  only  moved ;  the 
muscular  contortions  were  as  completely  death¬ 
like  as  any  I  ever  witnessed. 

For  five  days  and  nights  I  gave  constant  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  apparently- dying  child. 
Of  the  many  little  things  I  did,  every  applica¬ 
tion  was  observed,  by  all  who  witnessed  the 
treatment,  to  have  always  an  immediate  good 
effect. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  of  my  treat¬ 
ment,  strong  hopes  was  entertained  of  her  re¬ 
covery.  From  the  first  of  my  care  of  the  case, 
not  a  drop  of  any  thing  passed  its  lips  except 
pure  water  and  a  little  of  its  mother’s  milk,  once 
in  four  hours,  regularly. 
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The  fifth  day  she  was  carried  in  the  open  air, 
and  each  day  afterward  she  was  placed  in  her 
cab  and  drawn  on  a  south  verandah  three  to 
four  hours,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  each. 

The  parents  and  friends  feel  as  though  this 
little  one  was  handed  hack  to  them  from  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave. 

Thanks  to  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the 
Hygienic  over  all  the  other  medical  systems  of 
the  world. 

Let  The  Herald  op  Health  continue  to  dis¬ 
seminate  a  knowledge  of  the  true  healing  art, 
until  all  learn  this  simple  but  effective  system  of 
relieving  and  curing  all  the  diseases  that 
afflict  humanity. 


Treatment  oe  Odorous  Feet. — Many 

persons  have  feet  which  emit  a  very  disagreea¬ 
ble  odor,  and  do  not  know  how  to  treat  them' 
The  cause  generally  lies  in  little  ulcers  between 
the  toes,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  skin, 
caused  by  the  toes  being  pressed  too  closely  to¬ 
gether  and  deprived  of  air  and  light.  In  many 
cases  the  difficulty  baffles  all  efforts  to  remove 
it,  and  remains  for  life.  The  best  remedy  for 
this  condition  is  to  go  barefooted  during  a  few 
months  in  summer,  when  the  toes  will  spread, 
and  the  air  and  light  will  produce  a  healing 
effect.  Where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  dry 
earth  cure  is  nearly  as  good.  Occasionally  cover 
the  surface  between  the  toes  with  a  coating  of 
this  dry  earth.  It  will  at  once  absorb  the  offen¬ 
sive  odors,  and  then  healthy  granulations  will 
take  place,  when  a  new  skin  will  he  formed  and 
health  result.  Washing  the  feet  in  warm  water, 
soap  and  water,  etc.,  is  not  in  this  case  sufficient, 
as  this  does  not  destroy  the  surface  that  secretes 
the  poisonous  matter  which  is  so  offensive.  Still 
another  good  application,  and  one  that  at  once 
destroys  the  odor,  is  an  application  of  carbolic 
acid  diluted  in  water. 


A  Good  Prescription. — The  Medical 

Investigator  calls  the  following  a  Homoeopathic 
prescription. 


A  handsome  young  widow  applied  to  a  physi¬ 
cian  to  relieve  her  of  three  distressing  com¬ 
plaints  with  which  she  was  affected.  “  In  the! 
first  place,”  said  she,  “  I  have  little  or  no  appe¬ 
tite.  What  shall  I  take  for  that?”  “For  that, 
Madam,  you  should  take  air  and  exercise.” 
“And,  Doctor,  I  am  quite  fidgety  at  night-time 
and  am  afraid  to  he  alone.  What  shall  I  take 
for  that?”  “For  that  I  can  only  recommend 
that  you  take  a  husband.”  “  Fie  1  Doctor.  But 
I  have  the  blues  terribly.  What  shall  I  take 
for  that  ?”  “For  that,  Madam,  you  have,  be¬ 
sides  taking-  the  air  and  the  husband,  to  take  a 
newspaper.” 


Traveling  avith  Children. — Children 
will  hear  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  quite  as  well 
as  grown  people,  if  they  are  properly  cared  for. 
In  the  first  place,  do  not  try  to  keep  them  too 
still.  Their  little  bodies  are  all  life  and  motion, 
and  repose  .while  awake  is  impossible.  It  will 
weary  a  three-year-old  child  more  to  keep  still 
an  hour  than  it  would  to  play  half  a  day.  A 
worse  practice  still  is-giving  children  cakes  and 
candies  while  on  a  journey.  Plain,  wholesome 
fare  at  regular  intervals  is  all-sufficient.  A 
moderate  allowance  of  good  fruit  is  well.  The 
constant  gormandizing  of  children  with  cake, 
candy,  and  fine  food  is  almost  certain  to  result 
in  fever  and  irritability,  and  sometimes  in 
death. 


College  Students  and  Tobacco. — A 
large  number  of  the  students  of  all  colleges  use 
tobacco;  Their  education  does  not  go  deep 
enough  to  prevent  it.  In  Oberlin,  Ohio,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  said  the  students  do  not  use  it.  The 
reason  for  this  strange  conduct  on  their  part  is 
said  to  he  because  there  are  so  many  lady  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  institution.  If  so,  here  is  another 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  educating  the  sexes 
together. 


A  Valuable  Circular. — See  valuable 
circular  of  Hygienic  Institute  and  Book  Circu¬ 
lar  hound  with  thi3  number. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BY  A.  L.  WOOD,  M.  D. 


Treatment  of  Whooping:  Cougli.  j 

— “  Will  you  please  state  through  This  Her¬ 
ald  what  is  the  proper  treatment  for  whooping 
cough  F  It  is  the  prevailing  disease  among  chil¬ 
dren  here,  and  if  relief  can  be  had  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  ’twould  he  a  deci¬ 
ded  blessing,  hoth  to  the  children  and  their 
mothers.” 

Mild  cases  of  whooping  cough  and  .the  first 
stage  of  more  severe  cases  require  treatment 
varying  hut  little  from  what  healthy  children 
should  receive.  The  diet  should  he  plain  and 
unstimulating,  and  great  care  he  taken  not  to 
overload  the  stomach.  The  bowels  must  he 
kept  free  and  regular  by  proper  food  when  pos¬ 
sible  ;  when  not,  by  water  enemas.  Engorged 
stomachs  and  constipated  bowels  greatly  aggra¬ 
vate  the  severity  and  danger  of  this  disease. 
Only  pure,  soft  water  should  he  allowed  for 
drink,  and  that  maybe  taken  freely,  except  at 
and  soon  after  meals,  with  good  results.  As 
much  out-door’exsrcise  as  possible,  short  of  fa- 
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provement  of  the  general  health. 

In  severe  cases,  attended  with  fever,  pain,  heat, 
and  soreness  in  the  chest,  difficult  breathing, 
and  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  the  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  adapted  to  the  existing  conditions. 
The  fever  may  be  allayed  by  the  wet-sheet 
pack,  or  by  tepid  spongings  of  the  body,  re¬ 
peated  until  the  fever  is  reduced.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  feet  warm .  "Where  there 
is  pain,  heat,  and  soreness  in  the  chest,  cloths 
wet  in  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  chest 
and  rewet  as  often  as  they  become  thoroughly 
warm  ;  or  a  jacket  made  of  two  or  three  thick¬ 


nesses  of  linen,  or  heavy  cotton  cloth,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  chest,  may  be  wet  and  worn  as 
above,  rewetting  as  often  as  it  becomes  warm. 
In  cold  weather  there  should  he  enough  flannel 
worn  over  it  to  keep  up  a  comfortable  degree  of 
waimth.  To  relieve  the  paroxysms,  drink  freely 
of  warm  water,  to  the  extent  of  producing  vom¬ 
iting,  if  necessary. 

Trcatntcnt  of  Burns  asset  Scalds. 

— “  What  is  the  proper  Hygienic  treatment  of 
bums  and  scalds  ?” 

If  the  hum  or  scald  is  a  severe  one,  occa¬ 
sioning  a  general  fever,  it  must  he  reduced  by 
general  bathing,  suited  to  the  conditions  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  If  the  skin  is  not  re¬ 
moved,  all  the  local  treatment  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  part  covered  with  soft,  fine  linen,  wet 
with  water,  at  a  temperature  most  agreeable  to 
the  patient.  When  the  skin  is  removed,  some 
substance  must  he  applied  to  keep  the  air  from 
the  exposed  surface  beneath,  until  the  injury 
can  he  repaired.  Fine,  moist  clay  is  one  of  the 
best  materials  for  this  purpose.  If  this  can  not 
be  obtained,  use  a  thin  covering  ot'  fine  flour, 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth.  When  it  becomes 
loose,  remove  carefully,  wash  with  warm  water, 
and  apply  another  coating  of  flour. 

The  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in 
France,  that  covering  the  burned  surface  with 
varnish  is  a  very  successful  mode  of  treatment. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  hut 
the  plan  looks  reasonable,  and  I  should  expect 
the  greatest  success  from  its  use.  I  should  ba 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  tried  it. 

AtooasJ  Water  Supply-Pipes. — “What 
can  I  use  as  a  water  supply-pipe  ?  Is'gutta 
percha  the  best  ?  How  is  galvanized  iron  f  Is 
there  not  mischief  in.  it,  or  in  the  zinc  used  to 
whiten  it  ?  Pure  blqfk  tin  is  not  to  be  bad,  for 
they  will  mix  lead  with  it  when  the  pipe  is 
drawn,  in  order  to  make  it  more  ductile.  Is 
rain  water,  running  through  lead  goose-necks 
from  a  roof,  with  sheet  lead  round  the  chimney 
(as  is  usually  the  case),  preferable  to  well  water 
as  a  drink  5” 

It  yet  remains  for  some  one  to  achieve  fame 
and  fortune  and  confer  an  incalculable  amount 
of  good  upon  the  race,  by  inventing  water  sup- 
ply-pipes  which  shall  possess  the  following  re- 
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quisitcs  :  1.  Entire  freedom  from  corrosion  by 

any  and  all  kinds  of  natural  waters ;  2.  Exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  action  of  air  and  moisture  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  beat ;  3.  Flexibility ,  strength 
and  ease  of  joining;  4.  Cheapness.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  standard,  at  present,  is  the  tin- 
lined  pipe.  The  objections  to  the  tin-lined  pipes 
are  :  1.  Where  joints  are  made,  the  tin  and  lead 
come  in  contact  with  the  water,  and  then,  owing 
to  galvanic  action,  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  is 
more  rapid  than  if  tin  was  net  present ;  2.  The 
tin  lining  is  liable  to  cracks  and  flaws,  which 
allow  the  water  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
lead,  with  the  same  result  as  at  the  joints;  3. 
There  are  some  waters  that  rapidly  corrode  the 
tin  itself,  when  it  is  not  in  contact  with  lead  or 
other  metal.  If,  as  this  correspondent  states, 
lead  is  mixed  with  the  block  tin  to  make  it  more 
ductile,  this  is  still  another  and  more  serious 
objection.  Gutta  perelia  will  not  withstand  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture,  and  is  consequently 
useless.  Iron  rusts,  and,  if  galvanized,  the  wa¬ 
ter  dissolves  the  zinc  coating.  The  answer  to 
the  last  question  depends  upon  circumstances. 

If  the  well  water  is  pure  and  soft,  then  it  is 
preferable.  If  it  is  hard,  choose  the  rain  water, 
and  filter  it.  If  we  adopt  the  rule  not  to.  use 
icater  whic  h  hers  stood  or  been  long  in  contact  with 
metal,  we  shall  escape  with  slight  injury. 

TressJuasosat  «f  Froaesa  Flcsli.  Keep 
the  surface  of  the  frozen  part  at  or  near  the 
freezing  point— 82°  Fahrenheit -until  it  is 
thawed  out  by  the  heat  from  within  the  body. 
Remember  this,  frozen  flesh  should  be  thawed 
from  within,  not  from  without.  The  reason  is  i 
this:  If  the  melting  commences  by  the  action 
of  the  warm  arterial  blood,  at  the  deepest  pait,  | 
the  frozen  blood,  as  soon  as  melted,  is  carried 
away  by  the  veins  without  rupturing  the  deli- 
"  Cate  network  of  capillary  vessels  which  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  arteries  and 
veins.  If,  instead,  the  thawing  commences  upon 
the  surface,  the  blood,  as  it  becomes  liquefied, 
will  remain  upon  the  outside  of  the  frozen  part, 
as  the  vessels  which  should  convey  it  away  are 
still  frozen  up.  'Phis  blood  soon  changes  its 
color,  expands  with  the  heat,  and  causes  intense 
pain,' and  is  liable  to  burst  the  little  capillary 
vessels  which  contain  it.  The  best  way  to  keep  the 
surface  of  the  frozen  part  at  the  desired  temper¬ 
ature,  is  to  keep  it  in  water  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ice  or  snow  until  it  be¬ 
comes  entirely  thawed  out  from  within.  Frozen 
flesh  should,  on  no  account,  he  rubbed.  The 
frozen  part  is  filled  with  minute  vessels,  running- 
in  every  direction,  each  one  of  which  contains 


an  icicle.  Now  if  the  part  is  rubbed,  the  effect  j 
is  to  break  these  minute  icicles  into  thousands 
of  pieces,  and  each  piece  has  its  sharp  corners,  > 
which  are  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  and  lacerating  the 
flesh,  so  as  always  to  cause  great  soreness,  and 
oftentimes  disorganization  and  death  of  the 
part.  While  rubbing  the  frozen  part  itself 
should  he  carefully  guarded  against,  it  is  useful 
to  rub  the  adjoining  parts,  as  it  greatly  pro¬ 
motes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  hastens 
the  thawing  in  the  natural  way. 

JLstws  of  MealtHi.— “In  your  excellent 
Herald  of  Health  you  mention  many  times 
the  importance  of  knowing  and  obeying  the 
laws  of  health.  (I  find  it  is  difficult  to  do  a 
thing  until  you  first  learn  how  it  ought  to  he 
done.)  I,  with  numerous  others,  would  he  only 
too  glad  to  obey  and  practice  the  laws  of  health, 
if  you  would  only  state  what  those  laws  aie. 

To  teach  the  laws  of  health  and  the  penal¬ 
ties  attending  their  violation,  so  far  as  known, 
is  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  The  Herald 
of  Health.  If  searchers  after  knowledge  in 
this  direction  will  carefully  read  and  study  its 
teachings  from  month  to  month,  they  will  not 
complain  of  the  want  of  light  upon  this  subject.. 
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SIoraMof  Wealth  for  f  §6©.— “Please 
inform  me  if  I  can  get  tbe  numbers  of  Thi 
Herald  for  this  past  year,  i860,  at  a  reduced 
price  ?' 

TVe  have  but  a  few  full  sets  left,  and  those 
we  have  had  bound  in  cloth.  We  will  send  6 
copy,  prepaid,  by  mail,  for  $3. 

Catarrh. — In  answer  to  several  queries,  1 
would  say  that  an  article  on  the  treatment  o: 
Catarrh  may  be  found  in  the  May  number  o. 
The  Herald  of  Health  for  1869,  page  235. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Cul- 

ture  ;  or,  The  Philosophy  of  True  Living.  By 

Prof.  F.  G.  Welch,  Instructor  in  Yale  College.  New 

York  :  Wood  &  Holbrook. 

This  new  work  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  and 
we  are  glad  to  give  it  an  extended  notice.  Though  its 
need  has  long  been  felt,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  published 
in  this  country.  It  is  thorough,  comprehensive  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  every  page.  The  author  has  had  a  single  object- 
in  view — to  do  good;  his  book  has  only  to  be  read  to 
accomplish  this  successfully.  It  is  written  in  such  a  pure, 
true,  and  brave  spirit  that  none  can  read  without  interest 
and  profit,  nor  turn  from  its  pages  disappointed.  All 
should  read  it :  the  well,  that  they  may  know  the  value  of 
that  priceless  boon — healthy  and  how  to  retain  it ;  the  sick  : 
that  they  may  learn  the  cause  of  their  trouble  and  cure  it. 

The  title  explains  the  character  of  the  work  and  its  mis¬ 
sion.  We  have  here  four  volumes  in  one.  Part  I  gives 
full  and  explicit  directions  how  to  build  and  equip  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  after  the  most  approved  style.  To  the  many  col¬ 
leges,  schools,  societies,  clubs,  and  individuals  who  are 
just  now  giving  Physical  Culture  its  proper  and  deserved 
place,  this  department  will  prove  invaluable,  and  enable 
them  to  greatly  improve  their  gymnasium  and  apparatus, 
and  save,  perhaps,  thousands  of  dollars. 

But  it  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
one  iu  our  country  has  had  a  more  extended  experience  or 
done  more  for  the  physical  weal  of  mankind,  in  this  way, 
than  our  author.  He  has  labored  assiduously  for  years, 
and  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  difficult  task  of 
investing  and  developing  a  most  admirable  system  of 
about  five  hundred  exercises,  thereby  rendering  what  was 
before  difficult  and  dangerous,  now  easy  and  physiological. 
The  uses  of  each  set  of  apparatus  is  explained.  This  de¬ 
partment  also  contains  Forty  Weeks  Exercises,  systemat¬ 
ically  arranged  for  the  college  or  school  year.  The 
“  Home  Gymnasium,”  or  twenty-five  exercises  to  be  per* 
formed  at  home  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus.  An 
“Essay  on  Training  ”  with  the  Old  and  New  Method; 
“Rules  for  Correct  Training,”  etc.  And  a  system  of 
seventy-five  beautiful  exercises  with  the  Indian  Club. 

Part  II  embraces  Dr.  Dio  Lewis’s  complete  system  of 
Light  or  Musical  Gymnastics,  with  many  additions  and 
improvements.  Here,  too,  the  author  is  fully  at  home. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  imbibe  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Lewis,  and  has  been,  ever  since,  his  warm  friend  and  sup¬ 
porter.  lie  has  been  an  enthusiastic  teacher  in  this  to 
thousands  of  both  sexes,  and  has  a  normal  class  for 
teachers  every  summer.  The  author  has  invented  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  “  Short  Haud,”  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  all 
these  exercises  in  a  very  short  time.  The  whole  system  is 
here  compressed  in  a  nutshell. 

This  department  contains  also  an  Essay  upon  the  vari¬ 
ous  systems  of  Gymnastics.  An  Address  to  Teachers,  and 
many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the;e  things 
than  the  author,  and  the  following  autograph  letter  of  Dr. 
Lewis  calling  attention  to  this  book  will  speak  for  itself 

“  Gentlemen:  This  book,  full  of  Prof.  Welch’s  singular 
purity  and  earnestness,  is  not  only  an  admirable  guide  in 
Physical  Culture,  but  most  fruitful  of  suggestion  in  the 
mental  and  moral  spiheres. 

Prof.  Welch  is  playing  an  important  part  in  America’s 


attempt  to  give  place  and  dignity  to  physical  education. 
He  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen,  and  has  already  se¬ 
cured  recognition  as  an  active  force  in  the  great  revolution 
now  in  progress. 

I  watch  his  labors  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  shall 
continue  to  rejoice  that  we  have  in  the  van  a  leader  so 
wise,  just,  and  enthusiastic. 

Yours,  truly,  DIO  LEWIS.” 

The  best  recommendation  of  Part  III  is  to  give  the 
headings  of  the  subjects  treated  : 

I.  Health.  II.  The  Body.  III.  Physical  Culture. 
IY.  Bathing.  Y.  Air  and  Yentilation.  YT.  Food— Eat¬ 
ing  and  Drinking.  YII.  Sleep.  YIII.  Fashion.  IX. 
Beauty.  X.  Amusements  and  Excesses.  XI.  Man.  XII. 

\\  oman.  XIII.  Husband  and  Wife.  XIY.  Parents  and 
Children.  XY.  Religion.  XYI.  Educa’ion.  XVII. 
Manners.  XVIII.  Character.  XIX.  The  Physician  and 
Medicine.  XX.  Voice  Culture.  XXI.  Hints  and  Rules. 

The  subjects  certainly  are  worthy,  and  they  are  treated 
in  a  plain,  simple,  and  new  manner  that  will  prove  gener¬ 
ally  acceptable  to  all .  Upon  almost  every  page  will  be  found 
sentences  of  vital  importance,  and  put  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cleave  so  powerfully  to  the  memory  as  to  act  upon  the 
daily  life  of  every  reader.  Each  chapter  is  subdivided 
into  many  parts,  the  whole  comprising  209  pages.  To  the 
general  reader,  this  must  prove  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  important  part.  Almost  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  “  House  we  Live  in,”  is  here  treated  in  a  modest  and 
simple  manner. 

Who  does  not  desire  good  health  ?  When  we  lose  it, 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  give  to  regain  it.  These 
pages  instruct  the  reader  to  live  as  not  only  to  avoid  dis¬ 
ease,  but  how  to  enjoy  our  God-given  faculties  capable  of 
producing  more  happiness  than  most  of  us  know  any  thing 
about.  We  especially  commend  this  part  ot  the  work. 

Part  IY  would  also  speak  for  itself,  should  we  give  some 
of  its  contents.  The  author  does  not  claim  much  original¬ 
ity  here,  but  has  shown  good  judgment  and  a  wise  dis¬ 
crimination  in  making  a  selection  that  is  decidedly  reada¬ 
ble,  and  in  adapting  most  of  the  selections  to  the  title  and 
character  of  the  book.  Wc  select  a  few  headings  :  Genius 
and  Learning,  Facts  in  Human  Life,  Manners  and  Gen¬ 
erosity,  a  Text  for  a  Life-time,  a  Modern  Dictionary,  Phys¬ 
iognomy  among  the  Greeks,  New  Articles  of  Faith,  Ele¬ 
ments  ol'  Success,  a  Beautiful  Sentiment,  Difficulties  and 
Troubles,  Selfishness  and  Conceit,  Ambition,  Riches  and 
Money,  Business,  Idleness,  Fortune,  Enemies,  Errors, 
Follies,  Faults,  Evils,  Vice,  Affectation,  Variety,  Learn¬ 
ing,  Intellectual  Improvement,  Observation,  Conversa¬ 
tion,  Reading,  Memory,  Reflection,  Thought,  Resolution, 
Self-effort,  Work,  Opportunity,  Love,  Marriage,  Source  of 
True  Happiness,  Kindness,  Good  Nature,  Benevolence, 
Contentment,  Pleasure,  Greatness,  True  Philosophy, 
Wisdom,  The  Bible,  Religion,  Sermons  and  Preach¬ 
ing,  Truth,  Sin,  Repentance,  Heaven  and  Hereafter, 
Purity,  Christianity,  Virtue,  Conscience,  Duty,  Prayer, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Horror,  Sympathy,  The  Gentle 
Word,  Time,  Life,  Death,  Immortality,  What  makes  a 
Man,  Music,  How  to  Live,  Proverbs,  At  Last. 

We  have  here  a  handsomely  bound,  beautifully  printed 
12mo  volume,  444  pp.,  which  may  be  ordered  through  us. 
It  will  be  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  its  price  ($2),  and 
twenty-four  cents  to  pay  for  postage. 
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This  Number— We  are  sure  this  num¬ 

ber  will  lie  a  delight  to  our  subscribers,  old  and  new. 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith’s  Story,  which  was  promised  this 
year,  begins  in  this  number.  A  few  persons  haye  written 
us  that  they  hoped  we  would  not  print  a  story  m  Tun 
Herald,  but  we  think  they  will  change  their  minds  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  do  not  by  the  time  they 
have  read  the  January  number.  Our  readers  will  see 
that  it  is  in  an  entirely  different  ycin  from  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  published.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  health  journal 
should  not  also  enliven  its  pages  with  really  entertaining 
and  instructive  stories,  than  a  religious  or  political  pa¬ 
per  should.  It  will  he  our  aim  to  secure  only  those  oi 
high  merit  and  excellence. 

We  also  commence  in  this  number  a  series  of  papers 
entitled  “Studies  in  Physiology.”  They  will  be  from 
the  writings  of  the  great  masters  in  this  field,  and  alone 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  entire  subscription  price  for 
the  year.  The  article  in  this  number  is  by  Prof.  Huxley. 

We  also  call  especial  attention  to  a  paper  entitled,  “The 
Dangers  of  Blistering.”  We  believe  it  will  prove  of  great 
nterest  and  value  to  our  readers. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Birdsall,  a  new  contributor,  gives  us  this 
month  some  valuable  hints  on  The  Treatment  of  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Mrs.  Horace  Mann  lias  an  excellent  article  on  “In¬ 
dustrial  Education  :”  Henry  Ward  Beecher  one  on  ‘Gen¬ 
erosity  and  Benevolence,”  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Gleason  one  on 
“Baths  for  Babies.”  This  paper  will  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  that  we  have  in  press  a  woik  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  en¬ 
titled  “  Parlor  Talks  to  Ladies,”  which  will  be  ready  in 
March,  at  which  time  we  shall  want  lady  agents  in  all  the 
large  cities  to  canvas  for  it. 

We  also  call  especial  attention  to  Professor  Maclaren’s 
paper  on  The  Law  of  Physical  Growth,  a  paper  full  of 
sound  truths. 

The  editorial  “Topics  of  the  Month,”  “Answers  to 
Correspondents,”  and  “How  to  Treat  the  Sick,”  will, 
we  trust,  make  up  a  number  which  will  satisfy  all  who 
read  it.  Reader,  if  you  like  this  number,  try  and  send 
us  a  few  subscribers  for  this  year. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  Paper  — 

See  advertisement  of  The  Christian  Union  on  second  page 
of  cover.  We  will  send  this  paper  and  The  Herald  of 
Health  for  one  year  for  $3  50,  to  one  address.  The 
money  and  the  name  must  both  come  at  the  same  time- 


Notice  to  Our  Correspondents. 

The  following  hints  to  correspondents  should  ho  observed 
in  writing  to  ns  : 

1.  Always  attach  name,  Post  Office,  County,  and  State 

to  your  letter. 

2.  Send  Money  by  Check  on  New  York,  or  by  Postoffice 

Money  Order.  If  this  is  impossible,  inclose  Bills  and 
register  Letter. 

3.  Canada  and  New  York  City  Subscribers  should  send 

12  cents  extra ,  with  which  to  prepay  postage  on  sub- 
scriptions  to  The  Herald  of  Health. 

4.  Remember,  if  you  are  entitled  to  a  Premium,  to  order 

it  when  you  send  the  Club,  and  inform  us  how  it  is  to 
be  sent. 

5.  Remember  that  wf.  now  cite  the  Empire  Sewing 

Mach  ine  as  a  prem ium.  It  is  guaranteed  to  give  good 
satisfaction. 

6.  Remember  to  send  in  Clubs  early. 

7.  Remember  to  look  at  our  Premium  List  and  Book 

List,  and  see  exactly  what  we  give  and  have  for  sale. 

8.  Remember  that  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  25 

persons,  either  invalids  or  friends  of  Temperance  and 
Health  Reform,  we  give  Trof.  Wilson’s  hook  on  the 
Turkish  Bath.  It  contains  72  pages. 

9.  Stamps  should  be  sent  to  prepay  postage  on  letters  that 

require  an  answer. 

10.  Those  who  want  a  good  Spirometer ,  Parlor  Gymna¬ 
sium,  or  Filler  for  making  their  water  clean,  will  find 
the  pr.ces  in  another  columu. 

11.  Invalids  from  all  parts  ot  the  country  are  invited  to 
write  to  us  for  our  circular,  and  full  particulars  as  to 
Treatment  or  Board  in  the  Hygienic  Institution, 
See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

12.  See  List  of  Books  elsewhere. 

The  Picture  of  Humboldt.— We  are 

now  sending  out  the  picture  promised  to  our  single  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1870,  who  send  directly  to  the  publishers  $2. 
Lest  there  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some,  we 
State  distinctly  that  those  who  take  Tue  Herald  at  club 
rates  will  not  be  entitled  to  it.  The  way  to  secure  the 
picture  is  to  send  your  money  direct  to  the  publishers. 

Vv  hat  a  Lecturer  Thinks  of  The 

Herald.  Susan  Everest,  M.  D.,  an  able  and  popular  lec¬ 
turer  on  Health  in  Ohio,  thus  speaks  of  The,  Herald  of 
Health:  “The  Herald  of  Health  is  a  delight  to  all 
my  subscribers,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success 
in  making  a  journal,  devoted  to  the  supposed  dry  topics 
of  Health  and  Morals,  as  interesting  as  a  romance.” 

Schoolday  Visitor— This  bright  and 
cheerful  monthly  for  the  young  begins  its  fourteenth 
volume  with  the  January  number.  The  price  is  $1  25. 
See  their  advertisement  on  another  page.  We  will  send 
this  monthly  with  The  Herald  of  Health  for  $3. 

Home  Treatment.— Invalids  wishing 
prescriptions  for  home  treatment  can  have  them  lor  Ei\  e 
Dollars.  They  should  send  full  particulars  of  their  cases. 
Any  person  sending  five  new  subscribers  to  XnE  Herald 
of  Health  and  Ten  Dollars,  will,  if  he  does  not  choose 
other  premiums,  he  entitled  to  a  prescription  ior  treat¬ 
ment  free. 


advertising  department. 


A  New  Premium  for  All ! 

Wehave  had  engraved  a  very  fine  Steel  Engrav¬ 
ing  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT 

after  an  Original  Oil  Painting  owned  by  A.  T.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  which  we  shall  present  free  to  every  subscriber  to 
The  IIekald  of  Health  for  1870,  who  sends  $2  00.  It  is 
of  large  size  for  framing,  and  has  been  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  an  excellent  likeness.  It  will  be  sent 
postpaid  by  mail. 

How  to  Sena  Money— In  making 

remittances  for  subscriptions,  always  procure  a  draft  on 
New  York,  or  a  Postoffice  Monty  Order ,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money, 
but  in  a  Registered  letter .  The  present  registration  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  found  by  the  postal  authorities  to  he  virtu¬ 
ally  an  absolute  protection  against  losses  by  mail.  All 
Postmasters  are  obliged  to  register  letters  whenever  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so. 

Caution- — Our  friends  in  writing  to  us 

will  please  be  very  particular  and  give  Postoffice,  County 
and  State  with  every  letter,  and  not  depend  on  us  to  re¬ 
member  where  they  live,  though  they  may  have  told  us  a 
hundred  times.  Those  who  think  we  can  turn  to  our 
books  and  find  their  names  and  address  without  trouble, 
are  quite  mistaken. 

A  Good  Sewing  Machine  is  given 

free  for  a  club  of  35  subscribers  and  $70.  This  premium  I 
is  very  popular.  If  there  is  a  poor,  deserving  family  in  i 
your  neighborhood  help  it  to  get  a  good  sewing  machine 
by  subscribing  at  once.  Perhaps  your  minister’s  wife  I 
wants  one.  If  so,  help  her  to  get  it,  by  helping  her  to  get  | 
up  a  club.  The  Empire  is  one  of  the  best  sewing  ma-  ! 
chines  in  use,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  you  good  j 
satisfaction. 

Job  Printing. — We  are  prepared  to  exe-  : 

cute  in  neat,  substantial  styles,  various  kinds  of  Job  ! 
Printing  :  such  as  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Envelopes,  Bill¬ 
heads,  Letter-heads,  Cards,  Labels,  Small  Handbills,  etc.,  ! 
at  the  same  rates  as  in  all  first-class  New  York  printing 
establishments.  Stereotype  work  done  to  order. 

55T"  Our  friends  in  the  country  who  wish  neat  and  ac¬ 
curate  printing,  can  rely  on  first-class  work,  by  sending  I 
plainly  written  and  well-prepared  manuscripts.  For  terms, 
send  sample  or  copy  of  work,  state  quality  of  printing 
material  to  be  used,  and  the  number  of  copies  wanted,  in¬ 
closing  stamp  for  reply. 

"Wanted. — Will  our  readers  please  send  us 

j  brief  items  of  news  and  experience  referring  to  Health  and 
Physical  Culture  topics.  Hake  them  pointed  and  practi¬ 
cal,  and  we  will  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Do  not  mix  them  up  with  business  or  personal  matters, 
but  on  separate  sheets  of  paper  and  in  readiness  for  the 
printer. 

Clubs  of  Twenty-five.— Any  person 

who  will  send  us  at  one  time  twenty-five  new  subscribers  j 
to  this  monthly,  shall  have  them  for  Twenty-five  Dollars.  [ 
Remember  they  must  be  new  subscribers,  and  all  be  sent 

at  one  time. 

Our  Premiums.— We  shall  be  careful  to 

send  out  as  Premiums  nothing  which  is  not  all  that  we 
claim  for  it  in  value.  No  cheap,  second-hand,  or  indiffer 
cnt  articles  will  be  used. 


^bbcrtise  incuts. 

Advertisements  of  an  appropriate  character  will 
be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  :  Short  advertisements, 
25  cents  per  line  ;  thirteen  lines,  for  three  or  more  inser¬ 
tions  without  change,  20  per  cent,  discount ;  one-half 
column,  $12  ;  one  column,  $22  ;  one  page,  $40.  All  adver¬ 
tisements  must  be  received  at  this  office  by  the  5th  of 
the  month  preceding  that  on  which  they  are  to  appear. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York? 

If  so,  and  you  wish  to  stop  where  you  can  FEEL  AT 
HOME ,  and  get  GOOD  FOOD  HEALTHFULLY  PRE¬ 
PARED,  and  PLENTY  OF  IT, 

Co  to  the  Hygienic  Institute, 

Nos.  13  4'-  15  Lai (jht  Street. 

Horse  Cars  pass  near  the  door  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
making  it  a  very  convenient  stopping  place  for  persons 
visiting  New  York,  either  upon  business  or  pleasure. 
Open  at  all  hours,  day  and  night.  Board  by  the  day  or 
week,  at  reasonable  rates.  Booms  can  be  secured  in  ad- 
j  vance  by  writing.  Addriss 


WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Proprietors, 

Nos.  13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Trial  Trip.  Three  Months  for  30  Cts. 

With  Premium  free  of  Choice  Engraving  : 
“Country  Pleasures.” 


DO  YOU  LOVE 

FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  GARDENING,  RURAL  EM¬ 
BELLISHMENTS,  DESIGNS  OF  COTTAGES , 
AND  ALL  SUBJECTS  OF  ' URAL  LIFE, 

LI  ERATURE,  ART,  AND  TASTE. 

READ  the  HORTICULTURIST 

Improved,  Beautified,  Invigorated. 

In  ability  and  practical  value  the  volume  for  1869  has 
proved  superior  to  all  other  volumes  issued  for  the  past 
ten  years,  while  the  improvements  for  1870  will  add  still 
more  highly  to  its  real  excellence,  and  place  it  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  past  success. 

I  00,000 

Readers  wanted  to  send  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  for 
1870,  or  take  trial  trip. 

EEGULAE  TEEMS : 

Yearly,  $2  50.  Specimen  copies,  per  month,  25  cents. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  iree,  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp. 
HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor, 
j-lt  7  Murray  St.,  N.  Y..  P.  O.  Box  2445. 
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the  herald  of  health. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ! 

A  G ENTS  WANTED ! 


YOU  CAM  GET 
Almost  every  Article  you  Want 

FQK  NOTHING  l 

As  Premiums  for  Clubs  to  OUR  SCHOOLDA  f 
VISITOR-  The  Visitor  is  pronounced  to  be  tlie 
Cheapest,  Best,  and  Most  Desirable  “Young  Folks’  Mag¬ 
azine  published.” 

It  gives  more  READING  MATTER,  BE ITER  IL¬ 
LUSTRATIONS,  and  MORE  LIBERAL  PREMIUMS 
for  Clubs,  than  any  other  Juvenile  Periodical. 

It  is  a  Model  Companion  for  the  Family  and  School 
everywhere. 

It  commences  with  January,  1870,  its  FOURTEENTH 
YEAR  and  Volume,  which  firmly  establishes  it  among 
the  oldest  and  earliest  periodicals  of  its  class  in  this  coun- 
try- 

The  Publishers  give  a  New  and  Magnificent  Premium 
Engraving  entitled 

“  HELP  ME  UP!” 

Which  alone  is  worth  $2  a  copy,  to  every  subscriber  for 

1870,  for  25  Gents. 

TERMS : 

Single  subscriptions,  $1  25  a  year  ;  with  Picture,  $1  50. 
To  clubs,  $1 :  with  Picture,  $1  25. 

|g§”  Agents  wanted  at  every  Postoffice,  and  in  every 
School  and  Sunday-school  in  the  United  States,  to  raise 
Clubs  and  secure  Premiums. 

Sample  numbers  of  The  Visitor,  with  Premiums, 
Lists,  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  sent  to  any  address 
for  10  cents. 

Our  Schoolda y  Visitor 

Should  be  in 

The  Hands  of  Every  Boy  and  Girl. 

Introduced  into  Every  School. 

Put  into  Every  Sunday-school. 

In  Every  House,  and 
A  Companion  for  Every  Fireside. 

Address  all  letters  to 

DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  Publishers, 

424  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


VICK’S 

Floral  Guide  for  1870. 

The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  TICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 
OF  SEEDS  AND  FLORAL  GUIDE  is  published  and 
ready  to  send  out.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper,  with  about  200  fine  wood  Engravings  of  Flowers 
anrl  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful  Colored  Plate,  consisting 
of  seven  varieties  of  Phlox  Drummondii,  malting  a  fine 

BOUQUET  OF  PHLOXES. 

It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
Floral  Guide  published,  giving  plain  and  thorough  direc¬ 
tions  for  the 

Culture  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

The  Floral  Guide  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  to  whom  it  is  sent,  free  without  application,  but 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  who  apply  by  mail,  for  Ten  Cents, 
which  is  not  half  the  cost.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Large  and  Splendid  Prize 

Picture  to  subscribers  to  Hemorest’s  Monthly,  28  by  35 
inches,  is  from  the  original  painting,  entitled.  ino 
picnic  on  the  4fch  of  July.”  ,  ., 

The  painting  took  a  whole  year,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  of  the  entire  list  of  numerous  popular  product  ns 
by  Lilie  M.  Spencer.  _ 

Anotlier  Tew  Work! 


THE  IDENTIFICATION 


ARTISAN  AND  ARTIST, 


Proper  Object  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Illustrated  by 

A  Lecture  of  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

On  the  Relation  of  the  Arts  of  Design  with  the  Arts  of 
Production.  Addressed  to  American  Workingmen  and 
Educators,  with  an  Essay  on  FioebePs  Reform  of  Pnma- 
ry  Education, 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  valuable  pamphlet.  Price 
by  mail,  25  cents. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  Publishers, 

15  Laight.  Street,  New  York. 

Demorest’s  Young  America. 

The  most  sparkling  juvenile  magazine  ever  issued.  Splen¬ 
did  chromo  pictures  of  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America  as 
supplements,  and  other  fine  engravings  m  each  number. 
The  November  and  December  numbers  free  to  new  sub- 
scribers. 


Galesburg  Water  Cure, 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 

McCALL,  MILLER  &  CO.,  Proprietors  and  Publish¬ 
es  of  Water  Cure  Journal.  Price  60  cents.  Calls  re¬ 
sponded  to.  Send  for  circular  and  specimen  copies^  ^ 

Demorest’s  Monthly,  A  Magazine 

,f  practical  utilitv  in  the  household,  a  mirror  ofthefash- 
ons,  and  a  literary  conservator  of  surpassing  interest  and 
i,r ti stic  excellence,  acknowledged  to  be  tbe  model  parlor 
nagazine  of  America. 
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Dr.  Vail’s  Granite  State 

HEALTH  INSTITUTE, 

IS  AT  HILL,  N.  H. 

PRICES  REDUCED. 

To  favor  persons  in  limited  circumstances,  and  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  Hygienic  treatment  I  will  take  patients 
at  the  Granite  State  Health  Institute,  until  further  no¬ 
tice,  at  $5  to  $9  per  week,  instead  of  $8  to  $11,  as  hereto¬ 
fore.  This  will  make  our  Cure,  for  the  time  being,  the 
cheapest  establishment  in  America,  as  it  has  long  been 
one  of  the  best.  W.  T.  YAIL, 

j-tf  Hill,  N.  H. 

The  best  Magazine  in  all  that  ' 

is  entertaining,  useful,  and  beautiful,  is  Demorest’s 
Monthly.  Single  copies  25  cents,  mailed  free. 

Yearly  subscription  only  $3,  with  the  finest,  largest,  j 
and  most  pleasing  engraving  ever  finished  in  America,  j 
and  richly  worth  $10,  entitled  “The  Picnic  on  the  Fourth  i 
of  July,”  given  as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber  and 
splendid  premiums  for  clubs. 

Address 

DExMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

838  Broadway,  New  York. 

When  sent  by  mail,  the  postage  on  the  engraving,  ten 
cents,  must  be  included. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  Magazine,  with  circulars,  mailed 
free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


The  Use  of  Tobacco, 

AND  THE  EVILS, 

PHYSICAL,  MENTAL,  MORaL,  SOCIAL, 

Resulting  therefrom.  By  John  H.  Griscom,  M.D.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art,  Etc.,  is  a  valuable  work  for  sale  by 
WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 
Price,  25  cents. 


Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine 

comprises  all  novelties,  utilities,  and  beauties  of  all  the 
others  combined.  Specimens  of  the  Magazine,  with  circu¬ 
lars,  giving  lull  particulars,  will  be  sent  to  any  given  ad¬ 
dress,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address  Demovest’s 
Monthly,  t>38  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bath  Apparatus. 


Hip  Bath  Tubs . $G  00 

Foot  Bath  Tubs . .  -j  00 

Hot-Air  Baths .  8  0O 

Vapor  Bath? .  5  00 

Copper  Foot- Warmers. . .  8  00 


The  above  articles  will  he  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of 
the  price.  Address  WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

my-tf  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 


The  Useful,  the  Entertaining, 

and  the  Beautiful.  The  model  magazine  of  America, 
Demorest’s  Illustrated  Monthly. 

The  Movement  Cure. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure ,  by  George  H. 
Taylor,  M.  D.  12mo.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  cents. 

Consumptives,  Paralytics,  Dyspeptics  of  every  grede. 
Women  with  every  form  and  degree  of  local  disease,  those 
having  Nervous  and  Spinal  affections  in  all  their  varie¬ 
ties,  however  prostrate,  will  he  interested  and  benefited 
by  a  perusal  of  the  above  work.  Address  M.  BRADLY, 
69  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York.  oc-tf 

The  best  Boys’  and  Girls’ 

Magazine.  Demorest’s  Young  America. 


Agents  Wanted  !  ! 


A  Popular  Young  Folks’  Magazine. 

Worth  $1  25  a  year,  and 

A  Magnificent  Steel  Engraving, 

worth  $2  50,  will  be  sent 


FREE  TO  ANY  BODY 

Who  will  become  an  Agent.  For  full  particulars,  speci¬ 
men  numbers,  and  Premium  Lists,  send  Ten  Cents  to 
Dacohaday  &  Becxee,  Publishers  of  Our  Schoolday 
Visitor,  424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  d-3t 


A  Splendid  Prize. 

A  large  engraving  of  the  celebrated  picture,  “  The  Picnic 
on  the  Fourth  of  July;  ”  size,  28x35  inches.  Fine  copies 
of  this  magnificent  picture,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  worth 
$10  each,  are  to  be  given  as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber 
to  Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine.  Yearly  subscriptions 
only  three  dollars  and  ten  cents  (which  is  to  be  sent  with 
the  subscription)  lor  the  postage  on  the  engraving,  (which 
will  be  mailed  securely  done  up  on  a  roller). 


Hygienic. 

Dr.  Jenkins’  Institution,  Binghamton,  is  now  open  for 
patients  and  a  few  boarders.  The  best,  facilities  are  af¬ 
forded  for  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  Chronic  Diseases 
Special  treatment  given  to  women  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  S.  JENKINS,  M.  D.,  or  MRS!  L.  A.  JENIQNS, 
M.  D.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  jy-tf 

A  Beautiful  and  Valuable 

Prize  Engraving  is  presented  to  each  subscriber  to  Demo¬ 
rest’s  Monthly  Magazine.  The  reception  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  picture  will  take  every  one  by  surprise.  Ten  dollars 
will  not  procure  another  that  combines  so  much  of  interest 
and  beauty. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

The  prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  making  Biscuit  for  the 
Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  Circulars  may  be  bad  of  JOHN 
W.  SHEDDEN,  363  Bowery,  corner  of  Fourth  Street, 
New  York.  j-lt 


Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  No.  415 

Canal  Street.  Ladies’,  Gentlemen’s,  Boys’,  Misses’  and 
Children’s  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubbers,  in  all  their  varie¬ 
ties,  always  on  hand.  Work  made  to  order,  and  Repair¬ 
ing  done  on  the  shortest  notice  and  reasonable  term.-. 

DAVID  WALKER, 

n-ly  No.  415  Canal,  corner  Sullivan  Street. 


The  Beautiful  in  Demorest’s 

Monthly  comprises  numerous  illustrations,  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  printing  on  the  finest  calendeied  paper^in  ihe 
best  manner,  got  up  in  a  style  to  form  a  splendid  volume 
for  binding  at  the  end  ot  the  year,  and  altogether  a 
monthly  visitor  that  no  lady  ot  taste  or  economical  house¬ 
wife  can  afford  to  be  without. 


The  Elmira  Water  Cure  is  open 

for  the  reception  of  patients ;  being  under  the  general 
care  of  Dr.  S.  O.  GLEASON,  Mrs.  R.  B.  GLEASON, 
M.  D.,  assisted  by  Dr.  P.  H.  HAYES,  and  Miss  L.  Z. 
BROOKS.  my-tf 


Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine, 

a  magazine  of  practical  utility  in  the  nousehould,  a  mirror 
of  the  fashions,  and  a  literary  conservator  of  surpassing 
interest  and  artistic  excellence. 


The  Geneva  Hygienic  Home, 

for  the  cure  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Address  for  circular,  with  stamp, 

je-tf  Dr.  J.  B.  GULLY,  Geneva,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 
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THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH 


ten  cents 


Will  procure  a  specimen  copy,  containing  Forty  Pages  ot 


Z  E  L  L '  N 


p  o  P  U  t,  A  K 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AND 


Universal  Dictionary. 


THE  BEST 

AND  CHEAPEST 

book  of  the 

KIND  EVER  ISSUED. 


READ  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Examine  and  Judge  tor  Yourseif. 

AGENTS  wanted  everywhere.  Large  commis- 

sions. 

Address 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL, 

17  &  19  South  Sixth  Street, 

Philadelphia. 

AGENCY  OF  ZELL’S  PUBLISHING 
HOUSE : 

7  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


-***•  '*  i“ 

The  Children’s  Hour  : 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR 
THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

EDITED  BY  T.  S.  ARTHUR. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

is  the  most  beautifully  illustrated 

For  1870,  it  -will  exceed  in  interest  and  beauty  all  previ 

°UInyThe' Children’s  Hour  for  January  will  he  published 

four  original  illustrations,  on  tinted  paper,  by  Bensell, 
and  engraved  by  Lauderbach,  of  Longfellow’s  exquisite 
poem, 

“THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR, 

Alice  Cary,  Virginia  F.  Townsend  KnebeCg,  Mrs. 

M  O  Johnson,  T.  8.  Arthur,  Mrs.  L.  A.  B.  Curtis,  AQa 
m!  Kennic'ott,  Mrs.  SI.  L.  Clark.  Kosella  Rice  Irene 

L _ ,  Kate  Sutherland,  and  many  other  gilted 

authors,  WTite  regularly  for 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR, 

and  will  make  it  for  1870  the  most  attractive  and  cha.m- 
ing  children’s  magazine  in  the  country. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

is  pronounced  by  the  secular  and  religious  P«ss,  by  fathers 
and  mothers  all  over  the  land,  by  ministers  ofalldenomi 
nations,  the  purest  and  best  magazine  for  children  in  the 
world  Young  and  old  everywhere  read 

THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

with  delight  and  profit.  It  speaks,  through  simple  form 
of  language,  the  highest  truths,  and  while  the  little  ones 
are  fascinated  by  its  sweet  stories,  these  heavenly  trutK 
drop  like  good  seeds  into  their  minds  to  hear  iruit  m  atter 
years. 

TERMS,  I  N  ADVANCE. 

,  „  _ _ — $1  2.r> 

10  Copies,  and  one  to  getter-up  of  club - - 

SgF'Specimen  numbers  10  cts.  Postage  12  cts.  a  year. 
Every  one  sending  a  club  of  five  or  more  subscribers  to 
The  Children’s  Hour,  will  receive  as  a  premium  a  copy  o 
one  of  our  splendid  steel  engravings,  BEDTIME,  o^ 
“THE  ANGEL  OF  PEACE.”  Inclose  ten  cents  to  pay 
for  cost  of  mailing. 

PREMIUMS. 

Tool  Chest  Premium.-Fot  10  subscribers  to  Children’s 
Hour,  at  $1  25  each,  we  will  send,  as  a  premium,  a  Boy  s 
Tool  Chest,  containing  fifteen  different  tools  of  good  size 
and  best  qualitv.  For  5  subscribers  at  $1  2 a  each,  a  Min- 
lature  Tool  Box,  containing  nine  tools  ot  fine  quality ,  good  I 
and  strong,  all  fitting  in  one  patent  handle.  | 

Doll  Premium.— For  6  subscribers  to  Children’s  Hour,  i 
at  $1  25  each,  we  will  send,  express  charge  pre-paid  (ex- 1 
cept  to  Pacific  States),  a  beautiful  wax  doll  with  eyes  that* 
open  and  shut. 

Sewing  Machine  Premium— For  50  subscribers  to r 
Children’s  Hour,  at  $1  25  each,  we  will  send  a  Bartram 
Fanton  $55  Sewing  Machine  If  a  double  thread  j 

is  wanted,  we  can,  for  60  subscribers,  at  $1  25  each,  send  I 
the  $60  Empire  Machine.  These  are,  m  all  respects,  equal* 
to  any  in  market.  i 

Mason  &  Hamlin’s  Obgans.— We  can  offer  to  schools! 
and  families  most  advantageous  and  easy  terms  on  tnisfl 

PFFot ^subscribers,  at  $1  25  each,  we  will  send  a  MasoDl 

&  Hamlin  Organ,  price  $50.  -\rnc.n„L 

For  135  subscribers,  at  $1  25  each,  we  will  send  a  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organ,  price  $100. 

For  200  subscribers,  at  $1  25  each,  we  will  send  a  Masor 
&  Hamlin  Organ,  price  $150.  ..  .  n ,  J 

EJ^In  almost  any  Day  or  Sunday-school,  if  childrer 
and  teachers  unite  in  the  work  of  making  up  a  list  foi 
The  Hour,  an  Organ  may  easily  be  obtained. 

EEF*In  all  cases  where  a  full  list  of  subscribers  requrrec 
for  a  premium  can  not  he  made  up,  a  CASH  DIIFER 
ENCE  will  he  taken. 

Address  T.  S-  ARTHUR  &  SONS, 

j.lt  809  &  811  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa; 
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"What  more  welcome  Gift  to  a  wife,  daughter,  sweetheart  or  friend  than  a  Magazine,  a  monthly 
reminder  of  your  regards  for  her  entertainment  and  profit,  which  are  most  suitably  presented  in 
WOOD'S  HOUSEHOLD  ?  Published  by  S.  S.  WOOD,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Single  copies,  10  cents  ;  Yearly,  $1  00.  The  Sixth  Volume  begins  with  January,  1870.  Read 
what  is  said  of 

WOOD’S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE, 

FflOM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


Virginia. 

_  “  Each  number  of  this  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  treat  in  itself,  but  to  have 
five  all  at  once  before  you,  furnishes 
such  a  feast  of  reason,  and  a  flow  of 
soul,  as  can  rarely  be  obtained  from 
other  sources.  The  farmer,  the  artist, 
the  lover  of  literature,  either  light  or 
abstruse,  and  the  housekeeper, whether 
she  be  of  a  romantic  or  strictly  practi¬ 
cal  turn  of  mind,  will  find  something 
that  will  entertain,  amuse  and  instruct 
them.  We  intend  filing  and  binding 
all  the  numbers  that  come  to  us,  and 
hope  the  publisher  will  not  fail  to  send 
every  one,  and  feel  confident  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  we  will  have  tnus 
made  up  a  scrap-book,  not  excelled  in 
variety,  taste,  spice  or  reason,  by  the 
excellent  one  compiled  by  Field.” — 
The  Southwest,  Christiansburgh,  Ya. 

CALIFORNIA. 

“It  contains  nearly  as  much  reading 
mattei  as  some  of  the  four-dollar 
magazines.” — Times ,  Santa  Cruz,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

INDIANA. 

“  To  say  that  it  is  good,  would  be 
4  blue-john,*  in  comparing  its  merits  to 
cream.” — Aurora.  Borealis ,  Bowling 

Green,  Ind. 

LOUISIANA. 

“  It  speaks  to  young  men,  young 
women,  parents,  children — the  young 
and  the  old,  and  to  all,  in  the*  most 
attractive  manner.” — Weekly ,  Iber¬ 
ville,  La. 

CONNECTICUT. 

“  It  is  presided  over  with  judgment, 
taste,  and  with  a  desire  to  entertain  as 
well  as  profit :  it  does  both.” — State 
Temperance  Paper ,  "West  Meriden, 

Conn. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

44  It  is  essentially  a  home  magazine, 
and  just  the  thing  that  one  would  most 
desire  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  wife 
and  little  odcs,  or  that  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  would  himself  take  up  for  the 
employment  of  a  leisure  hour.” — Post , 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

“  We  have  seen  no  number  yet  that 
did  not  contain  information  of  more 
value  to  the  reader  than  the  price  of 
it  for  a  vear.” — American,  Sunburv, 
Pa. 

IOWA. 

”  It  is  filled  with  spicy,  and  at  the 
same  time,  chaste  reading,  so  accepta¬ 
ble  to  all,  that  it  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  a  household  necessity.” — Senti¬ 
nel ,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

TENNESSEE. 

44  This  monthly  gem  of  literature* 
wit  and  humor,  sparkling  and  bright 
as  the  liquid  light,  has  come  to  hand.” 

—  American  Resume ,  Shelby  ville, 
Tenn. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

“  It  is  as  full  of  good  articles  as  a 
Thanksgiving  pudding  is  full  of  plums.” 

—  Times ,  Webster,  Mass. 

ILLINOIS. 

“  It  has  a  department  for  stories, 
young  men,  young  women,  parents, 
children,  temperance,  religious,  health, 
scientific,  the  farm,  floral,  culinary, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  number.” 
— Republican ,  Princeton,  Ill. 

OHIO. 

‘ 4  One  of  the  neatest,  purest  and  best 
household  and  literary  journals  in  the 
country.” — courier,  Columbus,  O. 


MINNESOTA. 

“  It  will  inculcate  in  your  children 
the  best  of  morals,  and  enrich  their 
minds  with  every  thing  that  is  manly 
and  ennobling.” —  Union ,  Anoka, 
Minn. 

GEORGIA. 

44  We  receive  no  work  more  accepta- 
i  ble  than  this,  or  better  calculated  to 
1  give  satisfaction  to  an  entire  house¬ 
hold.” —  Clipper ,  Warrenton,  Ga. 

NEW  YORK. 

‘ 4  It  is  replete  with  splendid  stories, 
first-class  biographical  sketches,  excel¬ 
lent  receipts,  and,  in  fact,  a  host  of 
articles  all  good  and  readable.” — City 
and  Country ,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

MISSOURI. 

“It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  is 
devoted  entirely  to  domestic  and  liter¬ 
ary  matters,  eschewing  the  vexed  sub¬ 
jects  of  politics  and  theology.” — Adv’r , 
Fayette,  Mo. 

MAINE. 

44  It  is  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
good  reading  for  the  household,  well 
calculated  to  make  people  wiser,  becter 
and  happier.” — Mail,  Waterville,  Me. 

KANSAS. 

44  Its  pages  are  never  dull  with  long 
and  dreary  disquisitions,  but  are  fresh, 
lively  and  wise.” — Republic ,  Ottawa, 
Kansas. 

KENTUCKY. 

“Young  ladies,  if  you  want  to  read 
some  very  interesting  stories  every 
month,  subscribe  for  it.” — Democrat, 
Flemingsburgh,  Ky. 

ARKANSAS. 

44  As  an  exchange  we  prize  it  above 
all  others.” — Fret  Prees,  Madison, 
Arkansas. 


THE  HEJRALD  OF  HEALTH. 


“  To  every  human  being  thereto  a  natural  lifetime 

L  0  N  G  E  V  I  T  Y  , 

Already  acknowledged  to  be  a  Standard  Work. 

SECOND  EDITION  NO W  BEADY, 
flexible  Cloth,  Sro.,  §1  00  ;  ‘postage  prepaid. 

Paut  I.  Biometry  :  The  Measure  or  Span  of  Life. 
A  New  Philosophy'. 

Contains  an  Exposition  of  the  Laws  that  govern  the 
Juration  of  human  life — or  “lifetime  ;  ”  A  Description  of 
the  External  Personal  Marks  of  a  long  or  short  “life¬ 
time;”  Interesting  Facts  concerning  long-lived  Races, 
Families,  and  Individuals,  showing  the  relations  of 
Longevity  to  Riches,  by  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

Two  Prize  Essays  (.$500  each)  on  the  Physical  Signs  of 
Longevity  in  Man,  by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  of  Boston, 
and  by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  New  York  ;  and 

Sinking  Word  Pictures,  by  which  to  recognize  some  in¬ 
cipient  diseases,  consumption,  etc.,  by  C.  L.  Hubbell, 
M.  D. 

Part  II.  The  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  Life  In¬ 
surance.  Its  Relations  to  Biometry  or  the  Natural 
Span  of  Life,  True  value  of  Insurance,  and  the  sources  of 
that  value.  Correct  Methods  of  Insurance,  with  Positive 
Proofs  and  eonclnsive  demonstrations  of  their  correctness 
and  equity.  “  The  Laborer  worthy  of  bis  hire.”  Agents 
too  well  paid  for  poor  work,  and  too  poorly  paid  for  good 
work.  “'Lead  us  not  into  temptation,”  No  man  con 
afford  to  be  tempted. 

WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  Walker  Street,  New  York 

For  sale  by  oc-tf 

WOOD  *  ilOI.KKOOk, 

13  &  15  Laight  Steeet,  New  York, 

The  Magnificent  Engraving 

given  as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber  to  Demorest’s 
Monthly,  is  a  splendid  prize  parlor  picture.  The  general 
effect  is  very  fine  and  impressive,  and  the  delicate  finish 
to  the  heads  will  bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  The 
un  on  of  line  a  id  stipple  is  executed  with  unusual  ability, 
and  their  skillful  combination  has  greatly  contributed  to 
the  success  ot  the  engraving  in  this  unsurpassed  proof  of 
their  artistical  genius. 


Demorest’s  Young  America 

presents  the  finest  colored  and  other  engravings,  the  best 
stories,  puzzles,  prizes,  music,  and  a  host  of  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  subjects. 

Hygienic  Home  Water  Cure, 

637  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Health 
Institute  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  based  strictly  on  the  Hy- 
gienic  principles  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Smith  has  built  and  arranged  the  Home  with  spec 
ial  reference  to  its  supplying  the  place  in  San  Francisco 
chat  the  Laight  Street  House  and  Hygienic  Institute  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  friends  of  Health  Reform  in  New  York  city. 
The  Medical  Department  is  ample  for  the  cure  of  all  who 
may  desire  hospitalities,  and  the  Boarding  Department  is 
well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  friends  ol 
Hygiene  throughout  the  coast.  All  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  our  healthful  Home. 

BARLOW  J.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Consulting  Physician. 

R.  S.  MACBETH,  M.  D., 

aug-tf  Attending  Physician. 

Each  Subscriber  to  Demorert’s 

Monthly  Magazine  secures  a  valuable  Parlor  Picture, 
worth  $10.  This  is  certainly  the  largest,  most  liberal,  and 
splendid  premium  ever  offered  to  single  subscribers  by  any 
publisher,  and  affords  an  easy  and  economical  way  for  any 
one  to  secure  an  elegant  work  of  art,  a  Parlor  Picture  that 
is  only  next  to  a  piano  in  the  way  of  ornamentation,  and  a 
perpetual  reminder  of  a  day  which  ought  to  be  cherished 
and  held  in  remembrance  by  every  true  American. 


A  Splendid  Prize  for  the  Ladies, 

The  finest,  most  pleasing  and  costly  parlor  engraving 
ever  published  in  America  presented  as  a  premium  to  each 
subscriber  to  Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Bathing  and  Boarding 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

This  well-known  and  popular  institution  has 
been  extensively  enlarged.  The  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  elegantly  arranged  system  of  haths 
in  this  country  are  now  to  he  found  at  this 
establishment.  Here  are  the 
TURKISH, 

RUSSIAN, 

PERFUMED, 

ELECTRICAL, 

and  a  great  variety  of 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  BATHS, 
affording  us  the  greatest  facilities  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  each  peculiar  diseased  condition. 
The  principal  elements  of  the  Turkish  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Baths  are  air,  heat,  and  water,  accompanied 
by  manipulations,  sociality,  etc. 

These  natural  agents  are  as  essential  to  man’s 
existence  as  the  food  he  eats,  and  hy  their 
proper  applications  in  the  form  of  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  Baths,  many  invalids,  and  espec¬ 
ially  those  who  are  suffering  from  imperfect  cir¬ 
culation,  cold  hands  and  feet,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  or  a  dry,  torpid  condition  of  the  skin, 
will  often  receive  as  much  benefit  in  one  week 
as  they  would  in  six  hy  all  other  means  com¬ 
bined. 

The  Sleeping  Rooms  are  commodious,  airy, 
light,  warm,  and  well  furnished. 

The  Table  is  always  supplied  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nutritious  food. 

The  daily  papers  and  a  variety  of  reading  1 
matter  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  our  patrons.  * 
We  give  our  entire  time  to  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  establishment. 

The  services  of  DR.  MARY  HALE  has  been 
secured,  who  has  had  an  extended  experience  in 
caring  for  those  of  her  sex,  and  is  by  nature 
kind,  careful,  and  companionable. 

This  Institution  is  located  on  Girard  Street, 
between  Chestnut  and  Market,  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Streets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cen¬ 
tral,  accessible,  quiet,  respectable,  and  beautiful 
streets  of  Philadelphia.  In  location,  variety  ot 
haths,  ventilation,  supervision,  deportment  of 
attendants,  thoroughness,  and  general  comfort 
this  Institution  now  stands  unrivalled  in 
America.  A  few  young  men  taken  at  moderate 
rates.  Transient  and  permanent  hoarders  ac¬ 
commodated.  A  first-class  hairdresser  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  establishment. 

Address  R.  WILSON,  M.  D., 

1 109  Girard  Street, 

between  Chestnut  and  Market  Sts.,  Phila. 


ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT. 
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A  splendid  prize  for  the  ladies.  The  finest,  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  oestly  P  ATI  LOR  ENGRAVING  ever  published  in 
America  presented  as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber. 

THE  USEFUL,  THE  ENTERTAINING, 
AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  Model  Magazine  of  America. 


DEM  OREST’S 

II  lust  r  a  ted  M o  n  t  h  i  y 


FA  Magazine  of  Practical  Utility  in  the  Household,  a 
V.irror  of  the  Fashions,  and  a  Literary  Conservator  of 
Surpassing  Interest  and  Artistic  Excellence. 

“  List  to  the  echo,  hail  the  sound, 

From  every  quarter,  lo  !  it  comes ; 

A  Magazine  of  worth  is  found, 

Exalting  both  our  taste  and  homes.” 

THE  USEFUL  in  Demorest’s  Monthly  comprises  the 
Utilities  of  Fashions  in  Ladies’  and  Children’s  dress,  in¬ 
cluding  full-size  Fashionable  Patterns,  colored  Steel 
Plates,  etc.  ;  Gardening ,  both  useful  and  ornamental, 
adapted  to  ladies  ;  Model  Cottages,  with  their  surround¬ 
ings;  and  Home  Matters  in  all  their  departments. 

THE  ENTERTAINING  comprises  Original  Stories  and 
Poems  by  the  best  Authors,  Spicy  Items,  Talks  to  Women 
by  Jennie  June,  Literary  and  Art  Gossip  etc.,  and  Popu¬ 
lar  Music  bv  the  best  composers,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  comprises  numerous  Illustrations, 
in  the  highest  slyle  of  art,  printing  on  the  finest  calen¬ 
dered  paper,  in  the  best  manner,  got  up  in  a  style  to  form 
a  splendid  volume  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
altogether,  a  monthly  visitor  that  no  lady  of  taste  or  eco¬ 
nomical  housewife  can  afford  to  be  without. 

The  finest,  most  pleasing,  and  costly  engraving  ever 
published  in  America,  to  be  presented  as  A  premium  to 
each  subscriber. 

The  engraving,  28  by  35  inches,  is  from  the  original 
jjainting,  entitled,  “  The  P  cnic  on  the  4th  oe  July  ” 

The  painting  took  a  whole  year>  and  is  considered  the 
finest  of  the  entire  list  of  numerous  popular  productions 
by  Lilie  M.  Spencer.  The  engraving  was  the  labor  of  four 
years,  by  three  eminent  artists — John  Rogers,  John  Hal- 
pin,  and  Samuel  Hollyer ;  the  last  named  having  been 
induced  to  come  from  Europe  expressly  to  finish  it.  The 
engravers  have  ably  seconded  the  successful  labors  of  the 
painter.  None  but  artists  can  fully  appreciate  the  skill 
and  labor  lavished  on  this  engraving.  The  general  affect 
is  very  fine  and  impressive,  and  the  delicate  finish  to  the 
heads  will  bear  the  most  minute  inspection.  The  union 
of  line  and  stipple  is  executed  with  unusual  ability,  and 
their  skillful  combination  has  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  engravers  in  this  unsurpassed  proof  of  their 
artistic  genius. 

The  work  on  the  engraving  alone  cost  over  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  besides  the  cost  of  the  copyright,  and  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  competent  judges  the  most  elaborately  fin¬ 
ished  large  work  of  art  ever  engraved  in  America. 

Fine  copies  of  this  magnificent  picture,  on  heavy  plate 
paper,  worth  $10  each,  are  to  be  given  as  a  premium  to 
each  Subscriber  to  Demorest’s  Monthly  Magazine,  Yearly 
Subscription  only  Three  Dollars,  and  Ten  Cents  (which  is 
to  be  sent  with  the  subscription),  for  the  postage  on  the 
eD  graving,  (which  will  be  mailed  securely  done  up  on  a 
roller). 

This  is  certainly  the  largest,  most  liberal  and  splendid 
premium  ever  offered  to  single  subscribers  by  any  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  affords  an  easy  and  economical  way  for  any 
one  to  secure  an  elegant  work  of  art,  a  Parlor  Picture 
that  is  only  next  to  a  piano  in  the  way  of  ornamentation, 
and  a  perpetual  reminder  of  a  day  which  ought  to  be 
cherished  and  held  in  remembrance  by  every  true 
American. 

The  reception  of  this  magnificent  picture  will  take  every 
one  by  surprise,  and  we  do  not  venture  any  thing  in  say¬ 
ing  that  $10  will  not  procure  another  that  combines  so 
much  of  interest  and  beauty. 

Specimens  of  the  Magazine,  with  circulars,  giving  full 
particulars,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  address,  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  15  cents.  Address  Demorest’s  Monthly,  838 
Pfo^dway,  y.  d-2t 


Conant’s  Binder, 

OR  BOOK  COVERS  FOR 
PERIODICALS. 

Adapted  to  the  Atlantic , 
Harpers',  Putnam's ,  and 
The  Herald  of  Health, 
50  cts. 

Music  Size. — Adapted  to 
Ihe  various  Publishers’ Sh eel 

Music . $3  00 

A  cheap  and  durable 
method  of  Binding  Maga¬ 
zines,  Papers  and  Music. 
Extremely  simple.  New 
numbers  can  be  added  as  re¬ 
ceived. 

Wc  can  recommend  it  as 
being  just  the  thing  for  pre¬ 
serving  Magazines  perfect 
and  clean. — Gardener's 
Monthly. 

This  is  a  useful  invention,  by  which  a  Periodical  is  in¬ 
serted  in  a  moment  between  two  durable  covers.  Various 
sizes  are  made.  A  good  thing. — New  Y<>rl,-  Tribune. 

Conant’s  Binder  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  con¬ 
trivances  for  keeping  Periodicals  in  good  condition  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  it  meets  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt  in  every  reading  family.  It  is  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble,  and  is  designed  either  for  a’ Temporary  or  Permanent 
Binder.” — Dedham  Gazette. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

oc-tf  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

The  Useful  in  Demorest’s 

Monthly,  comprises  the  utilities  of  fashions  in  ladies’  and 
children’s  dress,  including  full-size  fashionable  patterns, 
colored  steel  plates,  etc. ;  gardening,  bo‘h  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental,  adapted  to  ladies;  model  cottages,  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  and  home  matters  in  all  their  departments. 


The  best  Boys’  and  Girls’ 

Magazine.  Demorest’s  Young  America.  New  subscribers 
sending  in  before  the  first  of  January  will  receive  the 
November  and  December  numbers  free. 


Tobacco  and  Its  Effects, 

Being 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY, 

Showing  that  the  use  of  Tobacco  is  a  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  social  evil.  By  Henry  Gibbons,  M.  D-,  Editor 
Pacific  Medical  aud  Surgical  Journal. 

CONTENTS 


I . Tobacco  :  Its  Nature  and  Properties. 

II . Effects  on  the  Body. 

III  . Effects  on  the  Mind. 

IV  . Moral  Effects. 

V . Social  Effects 

VI . What  Good  does  it  Do  ? 

VII . . . Conclusion  - 

3??^  Price,  by  mail,  20  cents.  Address 
WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

jy-tf  No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  Yora. 


Demorest’s  Young  America 

will  not  only  secure  the  attention  of  boys  and  girls,  hut 
serve  to  purify  and  elevate  their  minds,  communicate 
much  valuable  information,  and  prove  a  well-spring  ot 
pleasure  in  the  household.  Splendid  chromo  pictures  in 
each  number. 


The  Entertaining  in  Demo- 

rest’s  Monthly  Magazine  comprises  original  stories  and 
poems  by  the  best  authors,  spicy  items,  talks  to  women 
by  Jennie  June,  literary  and  art  gossip,  etc.,  and  popular 
musio  by  the  best  composers,  etc. ,  etc. 
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THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH. 


Best  Boys  and  Girls  Magazine. 
DEM  OREST’S 

Y  o  u  n  g  Am  er  i  c  a . 

“The  most  sparkling  Juvenile  Magazine  ever  issued,” 
and  Splendid  Chromo  Pictures  of  Audubon’s  Birds  of 
America  as  supplements,  and  other  fine  engravings  in 
each  number.  The  November  and  December  numbers 
free  to  new  subscribers. 

Tho  most  instructive,  entertaining,  and  best  Juvenile 
Magazine  comprises  numerous  and  novel  features  that  are 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  entirely  free  from  the  gross  ex¬ 
aggerations  so  common  to  juvenile  literature.  Our 
monthly  Young  America  presents  the  finest  colored  and 
other  engravings,  the  best  stories,  puzzles,  prizes,  music, 
and  a  host  of  new  and  interesting  subjects  that  will  not 
only  secure  the  attention  of  Boys  and  Girls,  but  serve  to 
purify  and  elevate  their  minds,  communicate  much  valu¬ 
able  information,  and  prove  a  well-spring  of  pleasure  in 
the  household. 

Yearly  subscription,  $1  50,  with  a  good  Microscope,  or 
a  pearl-handle  Pocket  Knife,  or  a  beautiful  Book  as  pre¬ 
mium  to  each  subscriber,  and  splendid  premiums  given 
tor  clubs.  Single  copies  15  cents,  mailed  free. 

Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST, 

838  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Specimen  copies,  with  Circulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents. 

New  subscribers  sending  in  before  the  first  of  January 
next  will  receive  the  November  and  December  numbers 
free.  d-2t 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  ! 


OUR  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR 

Gives  More  Reading  Mattery  Better  Illustrations ,  and 
More  Liberal  Premium  Offers  than  any  other  Magazine  of 
its  class  published.  It  will  soon  commence  its 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR  AND  VOLUME , 

And  is  pronounced  by  those  who  know,  The  Cheapest, 
Best,  and  most  Popular  Young  Folks ’  Magazine  in  the 
World ! 

Terms,  $1  25  a  year.  Great  reduction  and  valuable 
Premiums  for  Clubs. 

‘  HELP  ME  UP,” 

A  magnificent  Steel  Plate  Engraving  drawn  by  Beusell, 
and  engraved  by  Sartain,  worth  $2  50,  for  25  cents  to 
every  subscriber. 

Agents  wanted  at  every  Post  Office  in  the  United  States. 
Sample  number  of  The  Visitor.  Premium  Lists,  and  full 
instructions  sent  to  Agents  for  10  cents.  Address 

DAUGHADAY  &  BECKER,  Publishers, 
d-3t  424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Splendid  Picture  given 

as  a  premium  to  each  subscriber  to  Demorest’s  Monthly, 
was  the  labor  of  four  years  by  three  eminent  artists — John 
Rogers,  John  Halpin,  and  Samuel  Hollyer ;  the  last 
named  having  been  induced  to  come  from  Europe  to 
America  expressly  to  finish  it.  The  engravers  have  ably 
seconded  the  successful  labors  of  the  painter.  None  but 
artists  can  fully  appreciate  the  skill  and  labor  lavished 
on  this  engraving. 


China,  Glass,  Silver  Plated 

and  Earthen  "Ware  ,  Waiters,  Knives,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc., 
Retailed  at  Wholesale  prices,  at  473  Canal  Street,  near 
Hudson.  Refers  to  Water  Cure,  15  Laight  Street, 
d-tf  PHILIP  REILLY. 

Demorest’s  Young  America. 

This  most  instructive,  entertaining,  and  best  juvenile 
magazine  comprises  numerous  and  novel  features  which 
are  peculiarly  its  own,  and  entirely  free  from  the  great 
exaggerations  so  common  to  juvenile  literature. 


List  of  Articles  for  sale  by 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK,  No.  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

BACON’S  HOME  GYMNASIUM,  with -book 

of  explanation  and  100  cuts,  $10. 

- Trapeze  Adjustment,  with  32  illustrations,  $3  50. 

- Swing  Adjustment,  for  children,  $1  50. 

Each  part  sold  separately.  The  whole,  $15. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  piece  of  Gymnastic  appara¬ 
tus  for  home  use  ever  invented.  Any  one  can  use  it.  For 
weak  chests,  backs,  and  sides  its  use  is  the  best  remedy 
known.  A  half  hour’s  use  of  it  daily  would  prevent  and 
cure  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  and  consumption. 

SYRINGES. — The  best  styles  in  market. 

Usual  style,  by  mail,  $3.  For  children,  with  Eye  and 
Ear  Douche  for  sores,  etc.,  $2.  The  Spray  Syringe,  $3. 
The  Trade  supplied. 

SHOULDER  EXPANDERS— a  light  and 
excellent  piece  of  gymnastic  apparatus  for  those  with 
stooping  shoulders,  narrow  chests,  and  weak  lungs.  By 
mail,  $2. 

LADIES’  SUSPENDERS,  to  support  the 

clothing  over  the  shoulders,  instead  of  on  the  hips,  the 
latter  mode  causing  many  serious  weaknesses.  By  mail, 
$2. 

BOUND  VOLUMES.— We  still  have  a  tew 
Bound  Volumes  for  1863,  1864,  1867,  1868  and  1869  for 
sale,  postpaid,  by  mail,  for  $3  Soon  it  will  he  impossible 
to  obtain  them. 

HERALD  OF  HEALTH  COVERS— so  that 

every  one  can  bind  their  numbers  and  preserve  them 
neatly.  50  cents. 

BREAD  PANS — for  making;  light,  aerated 

Bread  without  soda,  saleratus,  yeast,  or  other  poisonous 
compounds.  Only  by  Express,  $1  25. 

HAND  MILLS — for  cracking  Wheat,  making 

Busk,  Hominy,  etc.  By  Express,  $3. 

BEST  GRAHAM  CRACKERS— per  barrel, 

$10  Half  barrel  -38  lbs.,  $6. 

ELECTRIC  MACHINES— Kidder’s,  best 

Manufactured,  $20  to  $22. 

FILTERS. — Kedzie's,  Family  Size,  $10  50. 


Brilliant  Novelties  and  Chro- 

mo  Pictures  in  each  number  of  Demorest’s  Young  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yearly  subscription  $1  50,  with  a  good  microscope, 
brass  mounted,  with  a  glass  cylinder  for  examining  living 
objects,  or  a  peari  handled  pocket  knife,  or  a  beautiful 
book,  as  premium  to  each  subscriber,  and  splendid  pre¬ 
miums  for  clubs;  single  copies  15  cents.  Address  V. 
JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  838  Broadway,  New  York. 
Specimen  copies,  with  circulars,  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents. 

D.  H.  Prime,  Printer ,  at  the  Hygienic  Institute,  N,  Y. 


A 


Persons  thinking  of  advertising  to  any  extent  | 
will  do  well  before  making  contracts  to  apply  to  | 


Advertising  Agents, 

for  an  estimate.  They  have  unequaled  facilities 
for  securing  an  insertion  of  advertisements  in 
all  newspapers  and  periodicals  at  low  rates. 
Address  them  at 


inclosing  stamp  for  their  Circular  containing 
the  names  of  more  than  One  Thousand  News¬ 
papers  and  cost  of  advertising  in  them. 


$1  THE  $1 

HOUSEHOLD, 

A  PRACTICAL  JOURNAL, 
Especially  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE, 

■  containing 

Articles  by  Experienced  Housekeepers,  upon  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  Home  Life  and  Domestic 
Economy. 

This  popular  Monthly  has  recently  been  en¬ 
larged  to  twenty-four  pages,  quarto  size,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  it  the 
BEST  FAMILY  JOURNAL  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 
Its  departments  include  the  Yeranda,  the 
Di a, wing-room,  the  Dressing-room,  the  Library, 
the  Conservatory,  the  Nursery,  the  Dispensary, 
the  Kitchen,  the  Dining-room,  and  the  Parlor, 
with  practical  hints  and  suggestions  appropriate 
to  each. 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR. 

ZCfT  Send  stamp  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Address  GEO.  E.  CROWELL. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

“YOU  CAN  DO  NO  BETTER.” 

SO  SAYS  THE  “  MEXICO  BEACON”  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER. 

$3  50  Per  Annum. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

SIDNEY  E .  MORSE,  JR.,  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS. — We  are  now  prepared 
to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant  employment  at  home, 
the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.  Business 
new,  light  and  profitable.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily 
earn  50c.  to  $5  per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  by 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys  and  girls 
earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice 
may  address,  and  test  the  business,  we  make  ibis  unpar¬ 
alleled  offer  :  To  such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will 
send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing.  Eull  particulars, 
a  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  work  on, 
and  a  copy  of  The  People’s  Literary  Companion — one  of 
the  largest  and  best  family  newspapers  published— all 
sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  if  you  want  permanent,  profit¬ 
able  work,  address  E.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Augusta,  Maine. 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 


The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Every  body  likes  it.  Three  editions  :  Daily,  $G  ;  Skmi- 
Wekkly,  '$2  and  Weerly,  $  |  a  year.  All  the 
News  at  half-price.  Full  reports  of  markets,  agriculture, 
Farmers’  and  Fruit  Growers’  Clubs,  and  a  comidete  story 
in  every  Weekly  and  Semi -Weekly  number.  A  present 
of  valuable  plants  and  vines  to  every  subscriber  ;  induce¬ 
ments  to  canvassers  unsurpassed.  $i,000  Life  Insurances, 
Grand  Pianos,  Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs,  Sewing 
Machines,  &c.,  among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists 
free.  Send  a  Dollar  and  try  it.  I.  W.  ENGLAND, 
Publisher,  New  York. 


r  UOOL  CHESTS  AND  LATHES.— Are  elegant,  useful 
I  and  instructive.  Suitable  for  bc^s,  amateurs  and 
mechanics.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Address  GEO. 
PARR,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


COLLEGIATE  and  Commercial  Institute  (Gen.  Rus¬ 
sell’s  School),  New  Haven,  Conn.  Winter  term  be¬ 
gins  Jan.  11. 


KmT--KivriT--K:iNriT--E:jNriT 

AGENTS  WANTED  everywhere  to  sell  the  AMERI¬ 
CAN  KNITTING  MACHINE,  the  only  practical  Family 
Knitting  Machine  ever  invented.  Price  $25.  Will  knit 
20,000  stitches  per  minute.  Address  AMERICAN  KNIT¬ 
TING  MACHINE  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  M/>. 


COMMON  SENSE  !!  ! 

WANTED— AGENTS,  $250  per  month  to  sell  the  on lv 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY 
|  SEWING  MACHINE.  Price  only  $18.  Great  induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  This  is  the  most  popular  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  of  the  day — makes  the  famous  “  Elastic  Lock 
Stitch  ” — will  do  any  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  any 
Machine — 100,000  sold  and  the  demand  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  an  Asrencv.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars.  Beware  of  Ivf  ringer Address 
SECOMB  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  St. 
1  Louis,  Mo. 


AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER  DIRECTORY 

CONTAINS 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals  in  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Colonies;  arranged  alphabetically  by  towns,  giv¬ 
ing  names,  days  of  issue,  politres  or  general  character, 
i  form,  size,  subscription  price  per  year,  date  of  estab- 
lishnr  ent,  editor’s  and  publisher’s  names,  circulation, 
etc. 

A  list  of  Towns  and  Cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Territo  rie?,the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies,  in  which  Newspapers  and  other  Periodicals  are  pub¬ 
lished  ;  arranged  alphabetically  by  counties,  giving  popu¬ 
lation,  location,  branch  of  industry  from  which^t  derives 
its  importance,  etc. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  claiming  more 
than  5,000  circulation,  each  issue. 

A  list  ot  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  claiming  more 
than  10,000  circulation  each  issue. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  claiming  move 
than  20,000  circulation  each  issue,  with  actual  amount  of 
circulation  given  in  each  case,  according  to  the  best  ac¬ 
cessible  authority. 

A  list  of  Religious  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  devoted  to  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture. 

A  list  of  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  devoted  to  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery. 

Forwarded  on  Receipt  of  Price,  $5. 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 


A  SPLENDID 

HERALD 

Premium 


GIFT!  READ! ! 

OF  HEALTH 
List  for  1870. 


To  e^ery  Single  Subscriber,  who  sends  us  $2  00,  wo 
will  send 

A  VERT  FINE  NEW  STEEL  ENGRAVING  of 
the  great  Philosopher  and  Scientist  ALEXANDER  VON 
HUMBOLDT,  after  an  Original  Painting  owned  by  A.  T. 
Stewart,  Esq. 

The  above-mentioned  picture  is  only  for  those  subscri¬ 
bers  who  send  us  $2  direct.  "Where  the  names  go 
in  clubs  at  club  rates,  to  take  a  premium,  we  do  not  send 
them. 

For  2  subscribers  (1  old ,  1  new)  and  $4 

A  copy  of  “  A  WINTER  IN  FLORIDA,”  worth  $1  25. 
or  one  copy  of  "  1M LYSTCAL  PERFECTION,”  worth 

$1  50. 

For  3  subscribers  (1  old,  2  new)  and.  .$0 

A  copy  of  Prof.  Welch’s  New  Book,  “  MORA  I.,  INTEL¬ 
LECTUAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE,”  worth  $2  25. 

For  4  subscribers  and _ _ $8 

A  GOLD  PEN,  with  strong  Silver-coin  Holder,  worth  $1. 

For  7  subscribers  and _ $14 

We  will  send  postpaid  one  of  Prang’s  beautiful  Chromos, 
worth  $5,  called  THE  BAREFOOTED  BOY.  After 
an  oil  painting  by  Eastman  Johnson.  This  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  familiar  lines  of  Whittier: 

‘.‘Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheeks  of  tan.” 

ft  is  the  portrait  of  a  ‘‘young  America  ”  in  homespun 
clothing,  barefooted,  and  with  that  self-reliant  aspect 
which  characterizes  the  rural  and  backwood’s  children 
of  America.  It  is  very  charming.  Size,  9  3-4  x  13. 

For  9  subscribers  and . . . $18 

We  will  send,  post  paid.  One  of  Prang’s  beautiful  Cromos 
called  A  ERIEND  IN  NEED,  worth  $6. 

This  is  a  country  scene,  composed  of  a  village  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  with  trees  in  the  middle,  and  the  village  pump 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  A  happy  looking  village 
boy  lends  his  fritndly  aid  to  a  pretty  rustic  damsel, 
who  is  quenching  her  thirst  at  the  pump,  the  handle  of 
which  he  is  plying  vigorously.  The  position  oi  these 
figures,  in  connection  with  the  dog,  who  also  enjoys  the 
cooling  draught,  forms  a  most  interesting  group,  which 
is  excellently  rendered  in  strong,  effective  colors.  Size, 
13x17. 

For  15  subscribers  and _ $30 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  WEBSTER’S  PICTORIAL  UN- 
ABRIDGED  DICTIONARIES,  Illustrated  with  3,000 
Cuts,  worth  $12. 


For  25  subscribers  and _ $50 

Wo  will  send  ONE  OF  BICKFORD’S  PATENT  KNIT 
TING  MACHINES,  worth  $30.  It  will  knit  any  van 
ety  of  garment  from  a  stocking  or  bed-blanket  to  an  el 
egant  shawl,  or  if  you  choose,  fringe,  cord,  suspended 
mats,  etc.,  etc.  Their  general  introduction  would  be  c 
as  great  value  to  the  household  as  has  been  the  sewin 
machine. 

For  35  subscribers  and _ ..$70 

Wo  will  give  a  splendid  EXiriRE  SEWING  MACF1IN1 
worth  $G0.  Thin  is  as  good  as  any  machine  in  rnarkc 
and  can  not  fail  to  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

For  GO  subscribers  and _ $120 

We  will  give  the  NEW  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in  20  volumes,  worth  $100  ! 

For  85  subscribers  and _ $170 

We  will  send  one  of  MASON  &  HAMLIN’S  FIV 
OCTAVE  ORGANS,  worth  $125,  with  Five  Stop) 
Viola,  Diapason,  Melodia,  Flute,  Tremulant,  with  tv, 
sets  of  Vibrators  throughout,  and  Knee  Swell. 

For  100  subscribers  and _ $200 

We  will  give  ONE  OF  ESTEY’S  FIVE  O'  TAVE  C03 
TAGE  ORGANS.  Black  Walnut,  Double  Reed,  lla 
tnonic  Attachment,  and  Manual  Sub  Bass,  Three  Stop 
worth  $200! 

For  300  subscribers  and _ $000 

We  will  give  a  BRADBURY  PIANO,  worth  $600 ! 

Clubbing  with  Other  Magazines. 

We  will  send  THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  and  ai 
one  of  the  following  Journals  one  year,  for  the  sum  b 
low  mentioned.  The  order  and  money  for  both  mustl 
sent  at  the  same  time. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  $2  00,  and 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY . — $4  00 for  *5 

HARPERS'  MONTHLY .  4  00  for  5 

HARPERS'  BAZAR .  4  00  for  5 

HARPERS'  WEEKLY .  4  00  for  5 

PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL _  3  00  for  4 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS .  2  00  for  .3 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE .  2  00  for  3 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST....  1  50  for  3 

PACKARD'S  MONTHLY .  2  00  for  3 

10  subscribers,  $15.  4  subscribers,  $7. 

1  subscriber,  $2.  Single  numbers,  20  cent 
WOOD  &  HOLBROOK. 

Nos.  13  &  15  Laight  Street,  New  York 


IX 


